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ROME 


IN THE 


Piucteenth Crutury. 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, WRITTEN DURING A RESIDENCE 
IN THAT CITY. 


_ From the second London edition. 


“'Tis Rome demands our tears 
The mistress of the world, the seat of empire, 
The nurse of heroes, the delight of gods, 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth, 
And set the nations free,—Roine is no more !"’ 





Introduction. 
The following highly interesting letters, though pub- 


lished anonymously, are known to be the production of| 


an accomplished lady, Miss Waldie, now Mrs. Jane 
Watts. By the concurrent testimony of travellers to the 
“eternal city,” it is unanimously conceded that she has 
given a most correct and animated description of “ Rome 
in the Nineteenth Century.” Deeply imbued with the 
history of its past greatness, and familiar with its clas- 
sical associations, a residence of two years has enabled 
her, from the collected knowledge of others and her own 
personal observations, to describe Rome as it is, in a 
manner at once graphic, accurate, interesting and in- 
structive. 

Though the classic shores of Italy have been the theme 
on which so many travellers have delighted to expatiate, 
where they might exhibit their learning and indulge 
their admiration, it is still believed, that to many readers 
of the * Library” the pictures herein exhibited, if not 
entirely new, will be found placed in such favourable 
lights, as to give them all the charm of novelty, while to 
the great majority they will possess entire originality.* 

Succeeding visiters to Rome have corroborated the 
statements of the intelligent author, and express their 
gratification and even surprise at the accuracy of the 
details, 

Mr. Conder, whose recent compilation of a guide book, 
and description of Italy in general, is universally con- 
sidered the best extant, as it is also among the most co- 
pious, says :—“ It would be injustice not to acknowledge 
the important assistance derived from the very lively and 
accurate description of ‘ Rome in the Nineteenth Century,’ 
by Miss Waldie, which has obtained so well merited a 
popularity.” 

oneal 


PREFACE. 


Some apology, or rather some explanation, seems now 
to be necessary, in offering to the public any book of; 
travels whatsoever. 

* Every part of the known world has of late been so as- 
siduously explored, and so industriously described, that 
every man ought to be nearly as well acquainted with 
the remotest regions of the earth as with the boundaries 








* Eustace’s Classical Tour is now in little repute. Mr. 
Conder declares, “ the fact is, that his work affords little 
evidence that its author ever set foot in Italy.” Forsyth’s 
Volume is, on the contrary, very accurate, but is by no 
means full in its details. Bell’s Italy, unfortunately, like 

t. Forsyth’s a posthumous fragment, and of small com. 
pass, has the same defect. Peale’s, recently published, is 
at best but a rambling affair about pictures, and the 
Whole race of “ three weeks tourists” are so insignificant 
We may safely conclude, that to the general American 


ter informed about any other country than their own. 
But in describing Rome, which has been already de- 
scribed so often, such an explanation seems to be more 
imperatively called for; yet, paradoxical as it may ap- 
pear, it is the want of a good account of Rome that has 
induced me to attempt, in some degree, to supply the 
deficiency, by the publication of these letters: For, among 
all the manifold descriptions that have appeared, I do 
not hesitate to say, there is not one that is entitled even 
to the praise of accuracv. The common Itineraries, as 
Forsyth happily observed, “ are mere valets de place in 
print,” and, withal, so given to lying, that, like the shep- 
herd’s boy in the fable, if they do chance to speak truth, 
they are scarcely believed. ‘There you will find dulnoess 
without intelligence—conjecture in place of fact—sur- 
mise advanced as certainty—truth perverted—the lights 
of history neglected, and all things, great and contempti- 
ble, of the highest interest, and the merest insignificance, 
confounded together in equality of notice, You will find 
more details about the different parts of one tawdry 
church, than the noblest monuments of antiquity ; you 
will be directed to a thousand trifling objects not worth 
notice, while many of the highest interest are so passed 
over, as scarcely to excite attention. The intelligence 
they give you, when authentic, is seldom interesting, and 
when interesting, is rarely authentic, Our English writers, 
so far as concerns Rome, I must put wholly out of the 
question. None of them have made it their sole, or 
even their principal theme ; and, generally speaking, the 
meagre accounts of it given in English books of travels, 
seem as if copied from other works, rather than written 
from actual observation, and are little more than a trans- 
mission of the errors of their predecessors. Of the two 
most popular writers, Eustace is inaccurate, and Forsyth 
inadequate. ‘The former, indeed, might serve as a guide 
to the churches, if his total ignorance of the arts did not 
disqualify him even for that, but, in other respects, he 
will only serve to mislead ; and Forsyth’s desultory re- 
marks, though so admirably distinguished by their acu- 
men and originality, give us none of the information we 
seek, and only lead us to regret that one so peculiarly 
qualified for the task should have left it unaccomplished. 
It is true, that in the absence of other guides, the pro- 
fessed Ciceroni of Rome are very useful to strangers on 
their first arrival, particularly in exhibiting and explain- 
ing the most interesting of its attractions-—its remains of 
antiquity. But, although many of them are men of read. 
ing and information, the love of truth is unfortunately 
too often sacrificed to the love of system. Each em- 
braces some favourite theory, and misrepresents facts, 
and even misquotes authorities, to establish his hypothe- 
sis. I do not blame any of these gentlemen because they 
do not know what cannot be discovered, but because 
they are not honest enough to avow their ignorance. But 
we quarrel with them as a lame man does with his 
crutches: we get on badly with them, but we should do 
still worse without them, and at first, at least, their as- 
sistance will be found of considerable service. Still they 
cannot altogether supersede the use of books, more es- 
pecially as people cannot always carry them about in 
their , pockets. 

A picture of Rome is, therefore, still a desideratum ; 
but it is one more desirable than easy to supply. The 
rare and dubious lights that may be thrown upon its an- 
tiquities, are scattered through the literature of ages, 
and must be collected, not only from the works of all the 
Roman historians and classics, but from the heavy tomes 
of the Gothic chroniclers; and what are even more dull, 
and far more voluminous, the wire-spun dissertations of 
the Italian antiquaries. Few, indeed, will in Rome find 
leisure for such uninviting research ; few, when the proud 
remains of antiquity, and the unriyalled works of art, 
call upon the eye and the mind in every direction, will 
turn from them tq pore over musty volumes. 

With me the case was different. Possessed of an un- 
conquerable passion for the study, nothing was a labour 
that could tend to elucidate it; my previous pursuits had 
turned my attention to these subjects; I had leisure, op- 
portunities, and, I will add, industry, that few of my 
countrymen possessed ; and, during two years, I availed 
myself of the utmost of every means of intelligence, of 
access to rare books, of the opinions of the best inform- 
ed, and, above all, of the diligent study of history, pur- 





» Rome remains but partially described. 
NO. 6—part 1—1834. 
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Sincerely conscions as I am, therefore, of my incom. 
petency to such a task, I would still hope, that diligence 
and ardour may have compensated in some degree for 
deficiency of powers. My labours were, indeed, pursued 
solely with a view to the gratification of my own curi- 
osity, and the acquisition of knowledge; and these let- 
ters, which served me as a sort of depository, or register 
of all I saw and learned, and were addressed to a friend 
who was then meditating a tour through Italy, were cer- 
tainly not originally intended for publication; but the 
consciousness how valuable to myself would have been 
the information they contained, and the experience of its 
utility to many of my friends, at last led me to enter- 
tain the idea of offering it to the public, though I should 
never have ventured to put it into execution, had not my 
purpose been confirmed by the encouragement of those 
whose judgment cannot admit of doubt, and whose sin- 
cerity I never had cause to distrust. 


Emboldened by such approbation, I have ventured to 
indulge the hope that this work may serve as a guide 
to those who visit Rome,—may recall its remembrance 
to those who have seen‘it, and convey to those who know 
it not, some faint picture of that wonderful city; which 
boasts at once the noblest remains of antiquity, and the 
most faultless masterpieces of art,—which, even at the 
latest period of its decay, possesses more claims to inte- 
rest than all others in the proudest season of their pros- 
perity,—which in every age has stood foremost in the 
world,—which has been the light of the earth in ages 
past,—the guiding star through the long night of igno- 
rance,—the fountain of civilisation to the whole western 
world,—and which every nation reverences as their com- 
mon nurse, preceptor, and parent. 


It is not with feelings such as we view other objects 
of curiosity, that we look upon Rome. We visit it with 
something of the same veneration with which we shéuld 
approach the sepulchre of a parent. All that distinguish- 
ed it once is laid in dust, but the very soil on which we 
tread is sacred ground ; and while we linger among the 
proud monuments of its early glory, we feel that we our- 
selves, and all that surround us, are intruders on a scene 
consecrated by the presence of patriots and heroes, and 
by every hallowed recollection of ancient greatness and 
virtue. Unlike all else in life, in which retrospection has 
small part, and our view is directed to what is passing 
or is to come,—at Rome, it is not the present or the fu- 
ture that occupies us, but the past. We seem to live 
with those who have gone before us, and our hearts still 
fondly cherish the delusion that would people these ruins 
with the shades of “the master spirits’ by whom they 
were once inhabited, and whose very names, even from 
childhood, have been associated with all that can enno. 
ble and dignify our nature, with the most exalted wis. 
dom, and the most heroic virtue, 


The observations on the morals and manners of the 
Italians, may seem to many, especially to those who do 
not know them, to be unjustifiably seyere, I can only 
suy, that when I left England, my prejudices, if I had 
any, were in favour of foreign socicty,--that my judg 
ment was formed upon a constant intercourse with all 
ranks, from the highest to the lowest,—that, if it be un- 
favourable, it was passed with reluctance, and that I 


should be truly glad to be convinced that it was errone- 
ous. 
ness, the frivolousness, the heartlessness, and the licen- 
tiousness of the French, without any of their polish and 
brilliancy ; and with all, and more than all our lifeless- 
ness and ennvi. 
perpetual representation ; like them, they sacrifice ’étre 
au paroitre. The study of both nations is to seem gay, 
rich, wise, witty, learned and pious. 


But, I found in the Italian circles, all the empti- 


Like the French, the Italians live in 


The following letters are arranged according to the 


nature of the subjects, without any reference to the dates, 
which the author has not thought it worth while to pre. 
serve. Those containing a sketch of the first glimpse of 
Florence, and of the journey from thence to Rome, are 
inserted, that the reader may be enabled to understand 
something of its peculiar situation, and judge of it, in 
comparison with other parts of Italy. 





sued solely with this view. 
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LETTER I. 
Florence. 


“ We are here to-day,” as my uncle Toby says, “ but 
goac to-morrow ;” at least I hope so—for Rome, the ob- 
ject of all our thoughts and desires, which we have so 
long ardently wished, and so little, till lately, expected 
ever to see—Rome is at length before us, and the nearer 
we approach to it, the more impatient we become to 
reach it; so that, in spite of all the attractions of Flo- 
rence, and all the entreaties of our friends, though we 
only arrived last night, we set off to-morrow morning. 
We had resolved to see nothing here till our return; but 
it is easier to form such resolutions than to keep them ; 
and we found it impossible to resist giving a passing 
glance to a few of the many far famed objects of interest 
this seat of art contains. Immediately after breakfast, 
therefore, we set off on our tour, and our first visit, as 
you may imagine, was to the Venus de Medicis, whose 
morning levee we found already crowded with a circle 
of the ardent admirers, who daily pour forth their rap- 
turous adoration at her feet. With feelings of high 
wrought expectation we entered the presence chamber ; 
a crimson, octagonal hall of the gallery, called the tri- 
bune, where, bright in eternal youth and matchless beau- 
ty, “ stands the statue that enchants the world.” 

But my expectations had been so highly raised, and, I 
suppose, so far exceeded possibility, that my first sensa- 
tion, I confess it with shame, was disappointment, nay, 
Iam by no means sure that it was not in some degree 
my last; for although new beauties continually rose upon 
me as I contemplated her form of perfect symmetry, and 
more than feminine grace, the soul was wanting ; the ex- 
pression, the sentiment I sought for, was not there; she 
did not come up to the soul seducing image in my mind. 
It was not a goddess, nor a celestial being that I saw 
before me—it was a woman, a lovely and graceful woman 
certainly ;—but still I am disposed to think that I have 
actually seen women, real living women, almost as beau- 
tiful, and far more interesting ; and, indeed, to confess the 
truth, I thought her legs were rather thick, and her face 
very insipid. But remember, that in giving you my un- 
dissembled opinion, I make an honest avowal, not a pre- 
sumptuous criticism; I know that the censure I would 
pass on her recoils on myself—that it does not prove her 
want of beauty, but my own want of taste; and, con- 
vinced of this mortifying truth, I quitted her presence at 
last, with no small vexation to find that I could not feel, 
as I ought, the full force of that unapproached perfection 
which has rendered this renowned statue the idol of suc- 
eessive generations, the triumph of art, and the standard 
of taste. I suppose, after confessing myself disappointed 
in this, it signifies not what I can say of any thing else; 
but I cannot pass wholly unnoticed the beautiful Grecian 
statues, the pride of Florence, that, inferior only to its 
boasted Venus, are ranged around her, like satellites 
around a planet. I say inferior, for beautiful as they are, 
they are not to be compared with her. The dullest per- 
ception, and the most perverted taste, must be struck with 
her superiority. Far as she fell below my, perhaps ex- 
travagant, expectations, as far she surpasses every statuc 
that I have ever seen, or perhaps ever may see. But 
I expected the distance that divided her from the rest to 
be more immense—and I found, or fancied, defects, when 
I looked for nothing but unapproached perfection. But 
let us turn from the Venus to the Whetter, or Rémou- 
leur, or Arrotino, or by whatever name, English, French, 
or Italian, the famous statue of a kneeling slave, whetting 
his knife, is to be called. This admirable figure is re. 
presented in the act of suspending his employment, and 
looking up as if to listen to something that is said to 
him. 

It is generally supposed that he represents a slave over- 
hearing the conspiracy of Catiline ; but I cannot remem- 
ber that any slave did overhear that conspiracy, neither 
do I see how any body can be so very sure that he is 
overhearing any corspiracy at all. To me his counte- 
nance expresses none of that astonishment, horror, and 
eager curiosity, that the surreptitious listener to such a 
dark and momentous plot would naturally feel; but if he 
must needs be overhearing a conspiracy, the supposition 
that it was that formed by the sons of Brutus, which 
really was discovered in this manner, is surely more pro- 
bable, Livy, (you will please to observe, I am fresh from 
reading him,) Livy tells us, that a slave who had pre- 
viously suspected, and even learnt something of their 
plans, overheard the conspirators at supper, talking over 
their treasonable designs, and obtained the means of con- 
victing them, by finding out where and when their let- 
ters might be seized. Now the expression of this sta- 
tuc scems to me to accord perfectly with this situation.. 


The full confirmation of his suspicions; the conviction 
that he had the traitors in his power; the certainty that 
he could give the information that would ruin them, and 
make his own fortune; all this I fancied I could see in 
it; but it may very probably be nothing but fancy. The 
attitude of the man sharpening his knife upon a whct- 
stone, made me once think that it might be intended for 
Accius Navius, that famous soothsayer, who, in answer 
to Tarquin’s question, declared “he could do what the 
king was thinking of;” and when the monarch taunt- 
ingly replied, “ I was thinking whether you could cut 
that whetstone through with a razor,” immediately se- 
vered it in two. The statue of this miraculous sooth- 
sayer was placed in the Forum; but I don’t think I can 
prove either that this figure is a soothsayer, or that he is 
cutting stones with a razor, so that I shall not insist upon 
your believing it; though it might represent him in the 
moment in which he listened to the king’s speech. 

Be it what it may, however, it is a work of no common 
genius, and may perhaps be considered as faultless in 
its kind. The unknown artist, indeed, has not aspired 
to the lofty height of ideal beauty ; he has not sought to 
realise the forms that visit the fancy of inspired genius, 
or reveal to mortal sight the shape inhabited by a deity. 
But in that which he has attempted his success is com- 
plete. It is common nature and life—true, forcible, and 
energetic,—that arrest our attention; and so correctly 
jast, so highly finished is the execution, that we may 
imagine it one of those statues which, in early Greece, 
we know it was the labour of a life to perfect. This sta- 
tue was restored by Michael Angelo with a skill scarcely 
inferior to the original. The parts wanting were so ad- 
mirably replaced by his chisel, that it may be said to have 
lost nothing. 

In the famous group of the Wrestlers, the flexibility 
of the entwined limbs, the force of the muscles, and the 
life and action of the figures, are wonderful; but the 
heads are totally destitute of meaning, and don’t look as 
if they belonged to the bodies ;* their fixed immovea- 
ble countenances have no marks even of that corporeal 
exertion, much less of that eager animation and passion 
which men struggling with each other in the heat of con- 
test, and at the moment in which the victor triumphs 
over the vanquished, would naturally feel. 

The Dancing Faun, playing on the cymbals, is all life 
and animation, and his jocund face expresses so much 
delight in his own performance, that it is impossible not 
to sympathise in his mirth, and it is all one can do to 
refrain from beginning to caper about with him. Some- 
body observed, that he looked too old to be dancing with 
so much agility ; and perhaps the criticism might be just 
if he were a man; but as a faun, | imagine his nature is 
to be for ever joyous. 

These three pieces of sculpture, the Whetter, the 
Wrestlers, and the Dancing Faun, are unique, and are 
therefore valuable as well for their rarity as their 
beauty. 

A little Apollo is very much admired; and perhaps 
his greatest fault is his diminutive size, which, in spite 
of his symmetry and uncommon grace, renders him but 
a contemptible representative of the god of light and 
majesty. He is in the attitude of the Lycian Apollo— 
one arm thrown over his head. Beside the Venus, he 
looks mean and effeminate. He suffers more from her 
neighbourhood than the other statues, because more in 
the same style of beauty. No female form has been suf- 
fered to approach her, none could stand the comparison. 
We saw the goddess of beauty in painting as well as 
sculpture. On the wall of the room behind the statue, 
my eye was caught by two celebrated Venuses of Titian ; 
one of which, however, is incomparably superior to the 
other, It is, indeed, an exquisite painting. She is re- 
presented voluptuously reclining on.a couch, with flowers 
in her hand, while two hideous old women, who are 
opening a chest in the back ground, seem to be intro- 
duced for no other purpose than to heighten, by contrast, 
the charms of the youthful beauty. 

Thus the finest Venuses that painting and sculpture 
ever produced, meet the eye at the same moment. 

I suppose I have no soul for Venuses, for my attention 
soon wandered from them to Raphael’s St. John the Bap- 
tist; one of the finest productions of that inimitable 
master.’ This great picture is an example at once of the 
finest conceptions of elevated genius, and the execution 
of the most finished art. 

The Tribune is filled with masterpieces of painting by 
the first Italian artists; but I must not speak of those 
beauties which one eager transient glance gave to my 





* I afterwards found that this is actually the case, and 
that the heads are modern, = 





view. There was one among them, however, the work 
of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, which I beheld With in. 
expressible astonishment; and if it be really his, I can 
only say, that some of those old women, to whom he 
left oil painting as a fit employment, might have gone 
near to have rivalled him in it. 

| The gallery itself is filled with a double row of ap, 
cient statues, and the walls are adorned with a series 
of pictures, chiefly valuable as illustrating the history 
of the art, from its revival by Cimabue in the 13th cen. 
tury to the present times. 

‘T'wenty rooms, or cabinets, of which the Tribune}; 
one, run along in a suite behind the gallery, and open 
into it. They are filled with the choicest treasures of 
the museum, with specimens of the different schools of 
painting, separately arranged, with the portraits of pain. 
ters, which fill one room; with the most valuable sculp. 
tures, with ancient inscriptions, bronzes, gems, Etruscan 
and Grecian vases, of terra cotta and marble, adorned 
with painting and sculptures; among which is the f. 
mous Medicean vase, generally considered the finest in 
the world, of the most perfect form, the grandest dimen. 
sions, and the most exquisite sculpture. It represents the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, and I need scarcely say is a work 
of Grecian art. 

One of these rooms is entirely filled with the most 
costly and ingenious works in precious stones. Here are 
heads and figures of Roman emperors and catholic saints; 
of princely sinners and pious popes of the house ot 
Medici, who have hats of jet, faces of agate, eyes ot 
opal, coats and petticoats of lapis lazuli, legs of Jasper, 
and shoes of porphyry. My eye was dazzled with a pro 
fusion of vases of crystal, with candlesticks and crue: 
fixes composed of gems of every varied colour; with 
diminutive columns and mimic temples; goblets that 
might serve for the banquets of gods, cups fit for fairies, 
and jewels worth the eye of an emperor. 

But'there are two rooms filled with what is still more 
valuable, the finest collection of ancient and modern vases 
in the world. Leaving the famous Etruscan Chimera 
and Orator, and all other ancient monsters and men, to 
be described by heads of more learning and leisure than 
mine, let me speak my admiration of the unrivalled Mer. 
cury of John of Bologna; aerial, spirited, designing, fall 
of art and purpose, quick in intellect, invention, and rare 
device: it is Hermes himself, the winged messenger of 
the gods, that hovers for a moment before our eyes, “ just 
lighted on a heaven-kissing hill,” one foot alone pressing 
the earth, his plumes still fluttering, and his limbs s0 
ready to spring again into air, that we almost fear he 
will disappear from our sight. He rests on the head of 
a zephyr, a beautiful poetic thought. 

We entered the hall of Niobe, in which, to my inex. 
pressible amazement, I beheld her sixteen sons and daugh- 
ters, all separately dying in various attitudes round the 
room. The majority of these ladies and gentlemen re- 
minded me of a sct of bad actors on the stage, throwing 
themselves into studied and affected postures, in order to 
expire with effect. ‘The number of them, all giving up 
the ghost at once, like the dramatis persone of Tom 
Thumb, and ranged at regular distances in a formal cit- 
cle, is perhaps the grand source of the burlesque. If 
viewed singly, they would not be so absurd. 

Niobe herself, however, is true tragedy. She is bend 
ing over her youngest child, who clings to her knees; 
and while, in an agony of maternal love, she encircles 
with her arm the most helpless of her devoted progeny, 
conscious despairing inability to save is expressed in 
every lineament of the living marble. The powerful pa- 
thos and the deep seated expression of agonising grle 
which speak in her countenance and gesture, find their 
way at once to the heart. : 

In quitting the gallery, we passed Venus in a great varie: 
ty of forms, but it was not always that we could recognise 
in them her claims to be the goddess of beauty ; a prety 
little crouching Venus alone caught my fancy. Weak 
terwards walked througha long suite of superb, cold, state 
apartments in the Palazzo Pitti, the residence. o 
grand duke, to see the Venus of Canova; so that it was 
my lot in this one day to see. more Venuses than I ever 
saw before in the whole course of my life. I have no 
hesitation in saying, that this justly celebrated modern 
Venus far surpasses all the ancient Venuses in the 
lery, excepting the Venus de Medicis, but she greatly 
falls short of that, I mean in perfection, for she ce 
exceeds it in height. She is represented as coming out 
of the bath, and drawing round her beautiful form 4 
drapery, one end of which she has raised from the gro 
and presses to her bosom with the most graceful modesty 
imaginable. 





I will not tax your patience with any further ence 
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mnium oD her beauties, but content myself with observing, 
that whatever trifling faults the eye of fastidious criti- 
gm may detect in this admirable statue, it is an honour 
to the age that produced it, and sufficient of itself to 
place its author in the rank of first rate sculptors. 
The Palazzo Pitti contains onc of the finest collections 
of paintings that Italy can boast, but we had no leisure 
joexamine them. — 
From the, splendid palace of the archdukes, we went 
to their more splendid tomb. We first entered the anti- 
J, or Capello de’ Depositi, built by Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti; and, notwithstanding that great name, you 
must permit me to say the truth, that the architecture 
js below criticism. ‘The unfinished statues which adorn 
the sepulchres, the work of the same great artist, are 
d, daring, and original in their conception, the off- 
spring of a mighty mind. An allegorical figure, called, 
[ think, Evening, of a man sinking to sleep on one of 


| the tombs, and Morning, a female form rising from slum-| of the prince than of his scerctary. 


jer, together with the statue of a Lorenzo, (not the Mag- 


nificent,) seated in a pensive attitude, his head resting|at its vaunted cathedral, of which the proud octagonal 
f ; dome, the predecessor of St. Peter’s, towering faf above 
sarcophagus that holds his remains, struck me as the/every other church, forms so striking a feature in every 
fninfinished statuesrare not legitimate subjects of cri pa eb of te buildin en pus 4° ag Page I rn ‘ne 
n - e building, but stands by its side, a lofty iso- 
ticism ; but I will own that, “ with all their imperfections | lated tower. Near to rH is the paviliog shaped Geatelaers 
on their heads,” these are, in my humble opinion, the|and thus what would be all comprised within one church 
best productions I have yet seen of Michael Angelo, and|in England, in Italy forms three distinct but contiguous 
that I have been wofully disappointed in them all. His} buildings. They stand in a fine open situation, and are 
mative city indeed contains few finished works of the] built of, or rather incrusted with, black and white marble, 
Florentine : “a0 Ld I — “ so dag proeump- a in a3 horizontal stripes, so that they look 
tion, none worthy of his fame. In the gallery I saw] exactly as if dressed up in a black and white striped 
nothing of his except his earliest attempt, the mask of a ans. A fine building “heal be composed of one ree 
fan; the fine but unfinished bust of Brutus; and the|stance and one hue, and is never so noble as when it 
Bacchus, which, if it had not been inscribed with his} seems one grand homogeneous mass, a hollowed moun- 
name, I never could have believed to have been his} tain of stone ; even the notched squares of brick or ma- 
work. It is one of the most hideous and disgusting sta-|son work, by which the eye traces the slow labour of, 
- I _ ae P A oe even to org Sogo aggregation ~~ ae it, invariably impair the grand 
awkward to excess, with an expression of face and] effect of the whole. 
figure nearly approaching idiotism, represents the god of| sidering, the diversity of colour and patched piecemeal 
mirth and wine, who most certainly would have had few | effect, are so totally destructive of that unity of appear- 
worshippers under such a semblance. If the object of} ance which is an indispensable requisite to architectural 
the sculptor was to give a moral lesson, by thus repre-| grandeur, and give them such an air of indescribable 
ng t ‘ 1e} meanness, that neither their imposing elevation, their 
Spartans used to exhibit the intoxicated Helots to their|rich materials, nor their profusion of ornament, could 
children, he has certainly obtained his aim; but if he| prevent me from considering them as monuments of a 
wanted to produce a fine statue, I cannot but think he} false and merctricious taste. 
d c : e The inside of the cathedral, like the out, is of a spu- 
Pig ~ at ere: that ee es incensed : rious Gothic, a sort of jumble of Gothic and Grecian Pit 
depreciating criticisms of his contemporaries, and! js inlaid, carved, and paved with marble; and yet, in 
emvinced they arose from envy, finished this statue with] spite of all this magnificence, it is dingy, dirty, bare- 
great secrecy ; and having broken off one of its arms,| }ooking, and neglected. “'The paintings,” says Eustace, 
buried it where he knew it must soon be dug up. The} in describing it, “ are generally masterpieces of the art.” 
connoisseurs of the day, taking it for an antique, imme-| What was my astonishment, when I found that there 
diately pronounced it to be a masterpiece; and even| wag nothing to be seen except a few old portraits, (among 
tauntingly es when Michael Angelo would execute] which is a likeness of Sir John Hawkwood, that famous 
sucha work? It may be imagined with what pride and English knight, who played so distinguished a part at 
pleasure the artist produced the broken arm, and proved] the head of the Italian condottieri;) and that the whole 
itto be his own. It is my misfortune to differ from con-| gathedral does not contain any thing which even a 
noisseurs, and if this statue were proved to be the work of} jaquais de place could pretend to be a tolerable picture, 
2 ; though all that tribe do certainly make a practice of 
I begin to be convinced I have no taste. But let any showing as capital paintings, such black, dusky, unin- 
Ties dazzled with the lustre of a name, compare any telligible daubs, that I marvel how there should be a 
works of Michael Angelo existing in Florence,| ¢hyrch without one. 


This cathedral is adorned with some dirty statues of 
Fi ‘ - . old bishops and evangelists, and with an unfinished altar 
Gipenr — — mali sedive girs veces hers ie he piece of marble, the last work - Buonarotti, which repre- 
duke : wat linge -, | sents La Pietd, as the image of the Virgin mourning over 
Mes of the Medici line; whose walls, encrusted with the dead body of Christ, is uniformly called, whether in 
painting or sculpture. 

Above the altar, the statue of God himself, the Eternal 


Pose never will be, finished. We passed unheeded the Father, was pointed out to me, sitting behind some can-} 
dlesticks ! Inexpressibly shocked, I asked the lacquey if 


jacent church of San Lorenzo, there was one tomb which| it was really meant for the Supreme Being. ‘“ Sicuro!” 
he replied, no less astonished on his side, at the abhor- 
rence I expressed at the sight of a statue, which he had 
the ashes of Cosmo di Medici, “ the father of his coun-| already assured me was “ Bella Assai !” and moreover, 
” the work of Baccio Bandinelli. 
. It was some time before I recovered from my amaze- 
him by the spontaneous gratitude of his fellow citizens,| ment, and it is not too strong an expression to say, horror. 
More eloquent of praise than volumes of eulogium,| The image of God, fashioned by the hands of man, was 
to me the excess of profanation, and the sight of it was 
Lorenzo the Magnificent is buried near his grandfather.| to my eyes what blasphemy would be to my ears. But 
0 the wise and benignant institutions of Cusmo, Flo-|the Italians seem to think representations of the Deity 
Tenee, previously oppressed by the tyranny of her bishops, | in painting and sculpture neither impious nor reprehen- 


on his hand, which is supported on his knee, above the 


senting the disgusting effects of intemperance, as the 


has failed. 


ias, I could not be brought to admire it. 


with the bronze Mercury of John of Bologna, and ho- 
uestly say to which the preference is due. 


every variety of precious marbles, and more precious 
form a striking contrast to its dome of bare brick ; 
this parody of human greatness never was, and I sup- 
us monuments that fill its niches; but in the ad- 
urested our steps, and called forth our veneration. There, 
tha plain flag-stone, trodden by every foot, repose 


This simple inscription, “ Pater Patrie,” conferred on 


isall that marks his unpretending grave. 


lence, prosperity, free commerce, and wealth. From 





ing generations: but while we venerate the me-|heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 








mory of these truly great and enlightened men, how 
doubly deep do we execrate the names of their unworthy 
successors, to whose usurpations their very virtues had 
paved the way, and who, while they placed on their 
brows a barren ducal crown, trampled under foot the 
lost liberties of their country ! 

The adjoining Laurentian Library, founded by Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, contains a very rare and numerous col- 
lection of valuable manuscripts, amongst which, the most 
remarkable is the Pandects of Justinian, said to have 
been found at Amalfi, and which, wherever it came from, 
is of undoubted authenticity, and proved the fountain of 
modern jurisprudence. It was produced for our inspec- 
tion with great care, and is in admirable preservation. 
The manuscript travels of Cosmo, the third duke, through 
England and Holland, adorned with views, were shown 
to us, but we had no leisure to examine them. From the 
cursory glance I gave, they seemed to be less the work 


conceive” that Supreme Being, who dwelleth in the hea- 
vens, eternal and alone. 

The image of “the Eternal Father,” indced, is less 
common than any other in Italian churches, only, I ap- 
prehend, because he is less the objcct of worship. The 
Virgin is beyond all comparison the most adored. Par- 
ticular saints, in particular places, may indeed divide 
with her the general homage, but they enjoy at best only 
a local, and sometimes a transient popularity; a saint’ 
that is held in great esteem at one town, being perhaps 
thought nothing of at another, and even when at the 
height of favour, occasionally falling into disgrace; 
whereas the worship of the Virgin is universal in all 
places, and by all people ; not only, as I had fancied be- 
fore I entered Italy, by females, who might think her, 
on account of her sex, their most appropriate and zealous 
intercessor, but equally by men, and by priests as well as 
laymen. After the Virgin, some of the principal saints 
seem to be the most worshipped, then our Saviour, and 


We could not leave Florence without taking one glance} lastly, God. Shocking as this may appear, it is too true. 


I am sure I do not exaggerate when I say, that through- 


In the edifices we are now con- 


ind distracted by the dissensions of her nobles, owed in-| sible, and not a whit more presumptuous or profane 
Pa than those of the Madonna and the Redeemer ; not con- 
= of Lorenzo, she derived the precious gifts of arts| sidering that they lived and walked the earth in human 

letters, which have crowned her with fame through} form; but that “eye hath not seen, neither hath ear 


out Italy, Spain, Portugal, and every country where the 
catholic is the exclusive religion of the people, for one 
knee bent to God, thousands are bowed before the shrines 
of the Virgin and the saints. I know I shall be told by 
the advocates of that religion, that they are addressed 
only as mediators at the throne of the Most High; that 
the worship, seemingly paid to these images, is offered 
to themselves ; to their essence as saints and spirits alone. 
Such may very probably be the doctrine of the clergy, 
when on their guard, and more especially to protestants; 
but hear the belief of the people whom they teach; with 
them, it is in the image that all the virtue and holiness 
resides; and if this were not the case, if an image of a 
saint or a Madonna were considered as nothing more 
than their visible representation, why should one be better 
than another? Why should distant pilgrimages be per- 
formed, and crowds flock to worship some one particular 
image, if it had no particular power or virtue ? And why 
should there be any miracle working images at all? 

But more of this hereafter. At present let me get you 
out of the cathedral, first giving you a glance of the 
faded, time-worn picture of Dante, the sole repenting 
tribute Florence ever paid to the son-whom she expelled, 
disgraced, and persecuted through life, though, after his 
death, she contended, with vain importunity, and even 
humble supplication, for his remains. But they repose 
“far from his ungrateful country,” and are the glory of 
Ravenna, which gave him, in exile, an honourable asy- 
lum,—in death, a tomb. 

Tired as we were with sight secing, we could not pass 
the Baptistery without stopping to admire one of its 
three gates, of bronze, (for I am sure it could only have 
been that one) which drew from Michael Angelo, in his 
ecstasy of admiration, the memorable exclamation, “ that 
they were worthy to be the gates of Paradise.” They 
are of bronze, and represent, in basso relievo, and in 
small separate compartments—forming perfect pictures— 
the history of the Old Testament, beginning with the 
creation of man. It is impossible not to be charmed 
with the exquisite grace and beauty of the figures, and 
the art with which the story is told;-they even reminded 
me, in design, sentiment, and expression, of the pictures 
of Raphael. But I need net add my feeble tribute of 
praise to a work, which has been stamped with the ap- 
probation of Buonarotti. 

Having thus run through more things in a day than 
we could attentively see in a month, we finished our 
morning’s survey of the treasures of Florence, and re- 
turned to the hotel by the side of the Arno, in whose 
clear waters the glow of the setting sun was reflected in 
the richest hues of heaven. The situation of Florence is 
singularly delightful. It stands in one of the most fertile 
plains, and on the margin of one of the most classic 
streams in the world, at the base of the lofty chain of 
Appenines, which, sweeping round to the north, seem to 
screen it from the storms of winter, while their sides, 
hung with chestnut woods, and their peaks glittering 
with snow, rise far above the graceful slope and vine- 
covered height of Fiesole, whose utmost summit, crowned 
with a convent half hid in a deep cypress grove, overlooks 
“ Florence the fair.” 

My impressions of the city itself, from this hasty sur- 
vey, were, that it possesses in no common degree the 
common advantages and resources that form an attractive 
residence, and many very uncommon ones _ besides. 
Commodious houses, good shops and markets, cheapness 
and plenty, extensive and accessible libraries, public 
amusements, elegant society, arts, literature, and the 
gallery,—with the inexhaustible store of delight it con- 





tains,—not to mention all the private co'lections of paint- 
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ings. Like most of the continental towns, however, the 
streets seemed to me narrow and gloomy; but they are 
on the whole more cheerful, and certainly far cleaner 
than ordinary. They are paved with flat irregular-shaped 
flag stones, delightful for driving upon; but they have 
the usual ineonyenient want of a trottoir or footway, and 
consequently the same feeling of insecurity attends one’s 
progress through them on foot, 

Florence, which only rose to importance in modern 
times, boasts no remains of former days. Not a single 
fallen column, or mouldering temple, arrests our steps; 
but, though destitute of antiquities, it abounds in the 
treasures of the fine arts. The Piazza de’ Gran’ Duca,— 
besides the equestrian statue in bronze of Cosmo, the first 
duke, by John of Bologna, from which it derives its 
name,—is ornamented with the Rape of the Sabines, a 
fine group in marble by the same artist; Judith in tie 
act of murdering Holofernes, by Donatello; David tri- 
umphant over Goliah, by Michael Angelo; Hercules 
killing Cacus, by Bandinello; and a bronze statue of 
Perseus with the head of Medusa, by Benvenuto Cellini, 
the “ mad goldsmith,” of notorious memory. 

The sight of bronze and marbie statues, the master- 
pieces of modern sculpture, adorning the streets and 
public fountains, exposed to the weather, and courting 
the public eye, made us fcel that Florence was indeed 
* the Athens of Italy,” the cradle of the fine arts, and the 
piace of their regeneration, as Athens was of their birth. 
it was here that the sister arts of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, like the graces, started at once into life, 
and, entwined in each others’ arms, grew from infancy 
to maturity. It was here, after the slumber of ages, 
that divine poetry first reappeared upon carth,—touched 
the soul of Dante with that inspiration which created a 
language harmonised by heaven, and revealed to him, in 
sublime visions of hell, the horrors of the world to come, 
and to our own Milton, in glimpses of paradise, the 
beauty of that which was lost. It was here that infant 
science, beneath the fostering care of Galileo, disclosed 
her light to man; and here taste, genius, literature, and 
the arts which have humanised the world, flourished be- 
neath the reign of freedom: but with freedom they fled 
for ever. This is no vain figure of speech, or dream of 
fancy. The history of all the Italian states, and perhaps 
of aimost every other country, gives proof of this truth. 

—<=>__- 


LETTER II. 


From the tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, this morning 
we gave a farewell look to the white villas, gay gardens, 
and hanging vineyards, that cover the beautiful slope of 
Fiesole, gracefully rising immediately from the city. 

We gazed with no common interest at the convent on 
its utmost summit, where our own Milton spent many 
wecks in retirement, and where he loved to meditate, 
amidst the Etruscan ruins of its ancient city, 


“ At evening, on the top of Fiesole.” 


The long range of the snowy Appenines rose behind it, 
the glittering points of which seemed to pierce the bright 
blue sky; and the eye, pursuing in imagination the up- 
ward course of the Arno through the wanderings of its 
beautiful vale, seemed to penetrate into the deep secluded 
recesses of Vallombrosa, amidst whose ancient woods, 
and haunted stream, the muse once visited Milton in 
dreams of paradise. 
penines at present barred all approach to the now deserted 
convent, and we lamented that we were too late to see 


the autumnal beauty of “ the falling leaf in Vallombrosa.”|to-day was singularly beautiful. Sometimes winding 
No spot of his native land recajls our greatest poet so|round the sides of the hills, we looked down into peace- 
strongly to mind as the scenes in the vicinity of Florence, | ful valleys among the mountains, in whose sheltered 
which he has consecrated in immortal verse; and the}bosom lay scattered cottages, shaded with olive-trees, 
remembrance that Milton, in the days of his youthful|and surrounded with fields of the richest fertility. Our 
enthusiasm, while yet the fair face of nature was open to|road lay a long time through a narrow but beautiful vale, 
his undarkened eye, had wandered in these delightful|and by the side of a clear rippling stream, half hid by 
vales, felt all their enchantment, and drank inspiration | wood, the name of which our stupid vetturino could not 
from their beauty, gave them redoubled charms to our |tell us. We passed through the little towns of San Cas- 
eyes. Short as was my visit to the banks of the Arno, I | ciano and Tavernella,—how much happier looking than 
shall remember it with feelings of delight, even if it be|the dirty, neglected, and ruinous villages of the south of 


my lot to see them no more, 


Tuscany. 


sun, we pursued our journey to Siena. The hedg 


just bursting into full bloom, the creeping clematis, and 
the dark green foliage of the sweet scented bay. 


| foliage of the aged oak. The fields are enclosed with 


The deep wintry snows of the Ap-|that the same plan is pursued in many parts of the Tyrol, 


But we Jeft Florence with | France! 
the hope, that when the voice of spring wakes again in| mandy is infinitely prettier than 
these valleys, and the sunshine of summer restores them | out, France is the most unpicturesque country in Europe. 
to fertility and beauty, we shali revisit the shades of|It is, indeed, every where bounded by beauty. The Alps, 
the Pyrenees, the Estrelle mountains, and the Jura, con- 

It was difficult to remember that December was far | tain within their recesses some of the sublimest scenery in 
advanced, as, beneath the brilliant beams of an italian}the world. But the country these grand boundaries en- 
es on|close, is remarkably devoid of beauty and interest ; it is 
either side were cavered with the luxuriant laurustinus,|a dull picture set in a magnificent frame. 


covered with its blackening fruit, contrasted well with 
the deep rich tints of the majestic oak trees, whose fo- 
liage, though brown and withered, still clung to their 
ancient ivy-covered branches, and shed the lingering 
beauties of autumn over the stern features of winter. 

The north of Italy, presents a most favourable con- 
trast, in all respects, to the south of France, which we 
have so lately quitted; and never was it my lot to tra- 
verse so dull and uninteresting a country. 

In that land of romance and fable, neither fields nor 
forest trees, nor houses nor enclosures, nor men nor 
beasts, meet the view; but a white arid soil is covered 
with stunted olives that might be mistaken for pollard 
willows ; and with vineyards so dwarfish and so cut-short, 
that currant bushes might disdain a comparison with 
them. 

The slovenly neglected appearance of the country,— 
the total want of wood, of corn, and of pasture, of ani- 
mals, and even of birds; its general desertion both by 
the proprietor and the peasant, and the absence of all 
marks of life, and of human habitation, bave a most 
melancholy effect, and accord but too well with the heart- 
less and discontented appearance of the people, who 
herd together in villages composed of long narrow streets 
of miserable hovels, the filth and wretchedness of which 
I shall never forget. Not a single neat cottage by the 
way-side, or rural hamlet, or snug farm-house, is to be 
seen ; even the chateau is rare, and when it appears, it 
is in astate of dilapidation and decay, and the very abode 
of gloom; not surrounded with pleasure-grounds, or 
woods, or parks, or gardens, but with a filthy village ap- 
pended to its formal court-yard. How often did the 
cheerful cottages, and happy country-seats of our smiling 
country, recur to my mind, as [ journeyed through the 
be-praised but dreary scenes of Languedoc and Provence! 
It was during the season of the vintage, too, and I can 
truly say, I saw no signs of mirth or festivity ; a Scotish 
shearing is an infinitely more jocund concern. 

In Italy, on the contrary, though the middle of winter, 
every thing looks comparatively gay. The peasants live 
in their little farms, and their scattered cottages cover 
the face of the country, presenting the pleasing images 
of rural life and agricultural labour. The olive trees are of 
loftier size, and more luxuriant growth, than in France ; 
and their pale hue is beautifully contrasted here with the 
dark spiral form of the columbar cypress, and the brown 


rows of poplars, connected by intermingling garlands of 
vines, twined from tree to tree, and hanging from the 
branches in such gay festoons, that they look as if the 
whole country had been dressed out for some festive 
occasion. 

This mode of managing the vines, however, though 
infinitely more beautiful and more poetical, as well as 
picturesque, renders the wine made from them of far in- 
terior quality to that produced by the scrubby little vine- 
yards of France; and this is the case wherever the 
practice is pursued. A curious exemplification of this 
occurs in Madeira. On the north side of the island, 
where the vine is still “ inarried to the elm,” and- taught 
to cling to it in gay clusters, the wine is of a thin, poor, 
sour quality; but on the other parts of the island, the 
vineyards that produce its staple wine are trained about 
four feet from the ground, on low sloping trellises, which 
cover the steep side of the hills; and I haye observed 


where the wine is remarkably good. 
The scenery through which we passed in our journey 





The pale saddened hue of the olive, in fuil Jeaf, and! Italy, and more especially on the road between Florence 


and Siena, on which we advanced in the most leisure 
manner ; for, during this entire day, uever did we yy, 
ture upon any pace approaching to a trot. W: 
indeed, is the fate of those who, like us, travel Vetturing! 
In an evil hour were we persuaded to engage at Floreny 
the trio of mules, and the man, or vetturino, by whose 
united efforts we were to be dragged along, day by da 
at a pace not at all exceeding in velocity that ofa 
English wagon, stopping, for the convenience of 
animals, two hours at noon, in some filthy hole, no bet 
ter than an English pig-stye ; getting up in the mom; 
or rather in the middle of the night, about four hours by. 
fore daybreak ; and when, by our labours, we hiy 
achieved a distance, often of thirty miles, we are put 
for the night in whatever wretched osteria our evil de 
tiny may have conducted us to. 

This is the regular process, and after being operatei 
upon in this manner for six days, we are to arrive x 
Rome, a journey of about one hundred and fifty Englig 
miles. It is an admirable exemplification of the wo, 
derful effects of patience and perseverance ; for Our pro. 
gress is so nearly imperceptible, that no one, d prigi 
secing the rate at which we move, could conjectute yw 
should ever get there at all. We did not set ontiij 
about eleven this morning, having only half a day’s jou. 
ney to perform, and yet long before we reached our de. 
tination, we beheld the magnificent spectacle of the sm 
setting in a flood of glory; while the beautiful star of 
evening lighted her lamp in the western sky, and the 
full glowing moon rosc majestically behind the A; 
nines, to light us on our way through the vales gf 
Tuscany. 

Without any romance, I do assure you the moon dow 
look larger, and shines‘with far more warmth and bril 
liancy, in the sky of Italy, than amidst the fogs and 
vapours of England; a thing by no means unreasonabk 
or unaccountable. 

In an early part of our pilgrimage, we passed som 
convents, whose gray walls, half-concealed by the dep 
shade of the columbar cypress and spreading pine, ar 
still the habitation of the secluded monk—rich and lun. 
rious no longer. ‘The vast endowments and possessions 
of the cloister are every where gone, and its votaries are 
now abandoned to poverty (not voluntary) and neglect. Not 
far from Florence, in a commanding eminence, stands 
the Certosa, (Chartreuse,) or Convent of Carthusians, 
where the late unfortunate pontiff, Pius VI, first found 
a retreat in his exile, and from whence he was forcibly, 
and almost ignominiously dragged, at the age of eighty, 
to perish in a foreign jail. 

It is singular, that the representative of St. Peter has 
received from the catholic French only insult and out 
rage, and from the protestant English, respect and 
protection. 

We arrived late at the little inn of Poggibonzi, where 
we are to sleep, and which is by no means uncomforta. 
ble for a country inn in Italy. To be sure it smokes % 
incessantly, that we are compelled to sit with open win- 
dows, though the air is extremely cold; but this is mo 
uncommon occurrence. The house is tolerably clean, 
and the room I am writing in is very tastefully om- 
mented with some elegant angels painted in fresco, the 
beauties of which must beguile the time, whilst we are 
waiting for the repast, which it is the vetturino’s care to 
furnish. ‘his plan of being fed like the mules by him, 
may perhaps surprise you; but it is customary with thaw 
who adopt this agreeable mode of travelling, and it hs 
the advantage of saving one from the alternative of gross 
imposition, or incessant wrangling at all the osterias,# 
well as of sometimes getting one a dinner by the vettt- 
rino’s interest, where otherwise none would be to be had; 
for the publicans in Italy calculate well on the bet 
subjects for cheating, and generally select unlucky fort 
tiert like us, whom they never expect to see agall; 
whereas they are very assiduous to please the vetturit 
who are their constant customers, and are a numerous 


and, in their line, an important body in Italy. Our v 


turino has promised us an excellent dinner, or, as he ¢ 


it supper ; for the lower orders of Italians still seem to 
The north is certainly far superior, and Nor-| preserve the classical custom of making their p' 
Previaes: but, through-| meal in the evening, about seven o’clock. I cannot but 
think that this plan, pursued by the higher order of 
lish, the vetturinos and the old Romans, is a very 
ble one, as it allows time for the active business or Pur 
suits of the day to be over before assembling at the 80 
board. But here it comes! “ Eccolo,” says the camerier 
placing on the table the minestra, or soup, in a h 
tureen, containing plenty of hot water, with some r 
But I am carrying you, “ like a crab, backwards,” into| boiléd macaroni in it. “If you don't like this k 


France, forgetting that I ought to be getting you on in} soup, you may have bread boiled in water; it is 





same. There is always a plate of grated 
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you may find a full and authentic account of its Etrus- 
an origin,—of the Roman colony which, in the days of 
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= 
eese, to mix with the minestra of whatever sort it may 
without which even Italian palates could never tole- 
mte such a potion. This is generally followed by a 
‘tura, which consists of liver, brains, or something 
of that sort fried in oil. Then comes the ’rosto, which 
today appears in the shape of half of a starved turkey, 
stiended by some other undescribable dish, smelling 
strong of garlic. : : i 
Would you like to dine with us? But I cannot wait 
for your answer, being hungry. So good night. 


i 


LETTER III. 


Exactly at five o’clock we left the village of Poggi- 
bonzi, and commenced our pilgrimage by the cold pale 
moon light ef morning, which shone brightly on the 
white frosty earth, but ne longer shed the same glowing 
beam that had lighted our evening journey. ‘The air 
was intensely cold, and though the sun rose at last with 

dour in the clear blue sky, it was only beneath his 
noon-tide rays that the frozen ground, or our still more 
frozen persons, yielded to his geniul influence. 

Siena stands on the top of an ugly hill, unsheltered by 
asingle tree from the blasts of winter, and equally un- 
shaded from the heats of summer, at the very verge of the 
fertile region of Tuscany, and bordering upon a sterile 
and desolate tract which extends many miles to the 
southward. I cannot give you any adequate idea of the 
utter nakedness of this singular waste, which is so com- 
pletely destitute of all kinds of vegetation, that not a weed, 
not a single blade of grass, nor heath, nor lichen, meets the 
eye over its whole extent, while.its bare and broken sur- 
face is heaved up into small abrupt mounds or hillocks, 
of pale arid hue, which have every appearance of having 
been formed in some crisis of volcanic eruption. Indeed, 
the whole country is composed of nothing but the matter, 
or the refuse, of this terrific agent. Strange! that when 
for more than three thousand years, at least, we know 
that these flames have been quenched——-when even tra- 
dition preserves no trace of their existence,—their effects 
should still be so visible to the eye, even of the most in- 
advertent traveller ! 

The tufo, which I now saw for the first time, and of 
which almost all the low hills about Siena are composed, 
is so soft as to break and crumble in the hand like fria- 
ble sand-stone. It is of a gray colour, and frequently 
of an aggregate formation, and is supposed to be com- 
posed of the ashes, mixed with the boiling water and 
mud, which are thrown out in immense quantities in all 
volcanic eruptions. But all this scene of desolation is 
on the south side of Siena. I forget that we are still 
on the north, and that I must get you through if-—-no 
easy matter; for the hills are so many and so steep,.and 
the streets are so slippery and so narrow, that they scem 
never to have been intended for the ordinary purposes 
of passage, and, in fact, there is a considerable part of 
the town into which no carriage can penetrate. 

The pavement is generally of brick, placed angularly ; 
itseems to be exactly the opus spicatum of the ancients, 
80 called from its resemblance to the way the grains are 
set in an ear of wheat. 

The city has an antiquated appearance ; its streets, or 
tather lanes, are lined with high gloomy old-fashioned 
houses, looking like jails, and called, or rather miscall- 
ed, palaces, which have fallen into decay like their pos- 
sessors, who are too proud to resign, and too poor to 
inhabit them. 

Many of them are furnished with high towers for de- 
fence. It is curious to sce fortified dwelling-houses in 
the midst of cities. That “ every man’s house is his cas- 
tle,” seems to be true in a very different sense in Italy 
from what it isin England. Here, indeed, they were cal- 
culated to stand a siege, and are monuments of that age of} 
feudal strife in which the proud barons waged continual 
war with each other, and the sword never rested in its 
seabbard. They are common at Pisa, Bologna, Florence, 
and every city which was once a republic. The sight of 
the wolf and the twins, erected in various conspicuous 
situations, carried us back from these barbarous repub- 
lies to the glorious republic of Rome, from which Siena 
Claims descent. But I will spare you a dissertation on 
its history, as I have not made any new discoveries 

in, and see no reason why I should repeat the old 
ones, which are detailed in a thousand books, in which 


gustus, peopled Sena Julia—of its rise as a modern 
republic, of its revolutions, its inveterate animosities, its 


are changed since 100,000 armed citizens marched out 
of its gates; for through the whole of its deserted ex- 
tent, scarcely 12,000 inhabitants can now be numbered. 

Siena is a very dull place. Some English friends of 
ours who spent a winter there, found a great want of 
cultivated society. A few ancient, ill-educated, noble 
families inhabit their hereditary mansions, but even these 
mix little with each other ; it being the laudable custom 
for every lady to sit at home every evening to receive 
company, never making a visit to another. ‘The gentle- 
men are divided among these rival queens, some of whom, 
I understand, are very charming women, and all are 
happy to receive respectable strangers of either sex ;— 
but what is there in such societies to attract? 

We passed through the Piazza Publica, a singular 
place, shaped like a theatre, or rather like a fan, with its 
paved radii like fan-sticks converging together, and 
riveted at the bottom by the Palazzo Publico, a building 
answering to our town hall. What it contains I don’t 
know, for we had no time to enter, the vetturino by this 
time becoming furious at our delay, and indeed night 
closed in upon us long before we reached our destined 
place of rest, the wretched osteria of the still more 
wretched village of Buon Convento. Thither, when a 
wearisome pilgrimage of four mortal hours had at last 
conducted us, its half-starved looking denizens would 
not admit us into the horrible pig-sty in which they 
wallowed themselves, but conducted us toa lone unin 
habited house on the other side of the way, in which 
there was not a human being. We were ushered up 
an old ghastly staircase, along which the wind whistled 
mournfully, into an open hall, the rafted roof of which 
was overhung with cobwebs, and the stone floor was 
deep in filth. Four doors entered into this forlorn Jook- 
ing place, two of which led to the chill, dirty, miserable 
holes which were our destined places of repose ; and the 
other two, to rooms that the people said did not belong 
to them ; neither did they give any very distinct or satis- 
factory account of who might be their tenants,—one old 
woman assuring us they were inhabited by “ Nessuno,”— 
(Nobody,) while the other maintained they were occu- 
pied by “ Galant’uomini,”—(Very honest people.) In the 
meantime, it was certain that the frail doors of our dor- 
mitories would yield on the slightest push ; that the door 
of the hall itself leading upon the stairs had no fastening 
at all; that the stairs were open to the road in front, and 
to the fields behind, the house itself having no door 
whatever ; and thus, that whoever chose to pay us a noc- 
|turnal visit, might do so without the smallest inconveni- 
ence or difficulty to himself 

What was far worse, it was miserably cold; the wind 
blew about us, and we could get no fire. But there was 
no remedy for these grievances, and we resigned our- 
selves to fate and to bed. The two hideous old beldames 
who had brought us our wretched supper had left us for 
the night, and no human being was near us, when we 
heard the sound of a heavy foot on the cracking stair- 
case, and a man wrapped in a cloak, and armed with a 
sword and musket, stalked into the hall. 


If we had been heroines, what terrors might have agi- 
tated, and what adventures might not have befallen us! But 
as we were not heroical, we neither screained nor faint- 
ed, we only Jooked at him ; and notwithstanding his for- 
midable appearance, and that he had long black mustaches 
and bushy eyebrows, he did us no mischief, though he 
might have cut our throats with all the ease in the world: 
indeed he had still abundance of leisure for the exploit, 
for he informed us that he had the honour of lodging in 
the house, that he was the only person who had that 
honour, and that he should have the honour of sleeping 
in the next room to ours. 

Finding him so courteous, and being aware there was 
no means of getting quit of him, we treated him on our 
parts with the utmost civility, perhaps upon the principle 
that the Indians worship the devil ; and exchanging the 
salutation of “ Felicissima notte!” (a wish which, how- 
ever benevolent, there scemed small prospect of being 
granted,) our whiskered neighbour retreated into his 
apartment, the key of which he had in his pocket, and 
we contented ourselves with barricading our doors with 
the only table and chair that our desolate chambers con- 
tained; then in uncurtained and uncoverleted wretched- 
ness, upon flock beds, the prey of innumerable fleas, 
and shaking with cold, if not with fear, we lay the live- 
long night; not even having wherewithal to cover us, for 
the potent smell of the filthy rug which performed the 
double duties of blanket and quilt, obliged us to discard 
it, and our carriage-cloaks were but an inadequate de- 
fence against the blasts that whistled through the mani- 


LETTER IV. 


We got up, however, at four o’clock the next morning, 
unmurdered,—our friend of the musket and the sword, 
I wake no doubt, being still fast in the arms of Mor- 
pheus; and we began in the dark to wend our weary 
way from this miserable osteria. First, we had a horse 
added to the three mules, and then a pair of oxen were 
yoked in front of all, and slowly toiling along; this com- 
bination of animals at last contrived to pull us up the 
long dreary barren hills, whose broken surface, strewed 
all over with huge masses of rock, were the only objects 
that met our view. 

At ten o’clock we stopped at a solitary house on these 
wild wastes, called La Scala. It was the filthiest place 
I ever beheld, and the smell was so intolerable, that 
nothing but the excessive cold out of doors could have 
induced us to have remained a single moment within it. 
Two hours, however, did we stay, cowering over the 
smoke of a wet wood fire, waiting till the mules were 
fed, for they could get something to eat, but for us there 
was nothing; neither bread, eoffee, eggs, milk, meat, 
fruit, vegetables, nor even macaroni, were to be had; so 
that we might have starved, or breakfasted upon sait fish 
fried in oil, had not our man; more provident than our- 
selves, produced a store of stale loaves and hard boiled 
eggs that he had laid in at Siena: We had observed a 
palace near the village of San Quirico, which we passed 
through this morning, and I learned from the dirty 
squalid mistress of La Scala, between the acts of’ puffing 
the fire with her breath, that it belongs to the noble 
family of Chigi, but that they never live there now, and 
that San Quirico is inhabited only by poor people, “ ex- 
cept indeed the canons of the church, who,” she said, 
“ were ricchissimi.” On enquiring into the amount of 
this excess of wealth, it proved to be three hundred 
crowns a year! “ Blush, grandeur! blush !” 

From La Scala we toiled up apparently interminable 
hills, till at last,—contrary to my expectations-—we 
reached the top of the wild and savage mountain of Radi- 
cofani. It was heaped with the tremendotis ruins of na- 
ture. All around, huge blue fragments of basaltic rock 
were strewed so thickly, as in most places wholly to con- 
ceal the surface of the earth. When exposed fo view 
between these heaps of shattered rock; it was quite bare, 
and looked as if from creation it had never borne one 
blade of grass. Dark barren hills of stone, rising all 
around us, met our eye in every zeolite intermixed with 
the blue basalt of which they are-composed. 

The countrymen were all clothed in shaggy. sheep 
skins, with the wool outside; rudely stitched together to 
serve as a covering to their bodies; and pieces of the 
same were tied about their thighs, partially concealing 
the ragged vestments they wore beneath. Their legs and 
feet were bare; and this savage attire gave a strange, 
wild effect to the dark eyes that glared at us from be- 
neath their bushy and matted locks. Indeed, their whole 
appearance reminded us literally of wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. 

The wintry blast howled around us in stormy gusts; 
but we braved its fury, though not without difficulty, in 
order to ascend to the town, or rather village, of Radico- 
foni; which is considerably higher up the mountain than 
the road, and wholly inaccessible to a earriage. High 
above the town, and impending directly over it, rises an 
abrupt rock of most singular appearance, which has its 
base on the very summit of the mountain, and on the 
utmost pinnacle of which stands the castle, or fort of Ra- 
dicofoni. 

To this perilous looking elevation, the violence of the 
wind rendered it wholly impossible for us to attain, and 
it was with great difficulty we clambered up to the 
wretched little town of Radieofoni; which, after all, did 
not contain what we went to seek,—viz. casts from an- 
cient medals and gems, which are made at the baths of 
St. Philip, a distance of five miles from hence, and there- 
fore I concluded would be on sale here. No such thing! 
The Italians seem to neglect the most obvious means of 
making money honestly, but spare no trouble to get at it 
by begging or cheating. We were assailed with a crowd 
of stout, sturdy, clamorous beggars, any one of whom, if 
they had provided themselves with these casts to sell, 
might have made a considerable sum by us, and probahly 
by most travellers. In England, there would have been 
abundance on sale, not only in the town, but at the inn. 
The distance of the baths of St. Philip, the impracti- 
cability of the road for carriages, the shortness of the 
days, and the severity of the weather, prevented us from 
visiting this curious manufactory. 1 understoed that the 
water of these springs, which hold a fine calcareous de~ 
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which falls on the models, and in time forms a perfect 
cast. The specimens I have seen are singularly beau- 
tiful. 

The dogana of the archduke, by the road side, remind- 
ed us that we here quitted the frontiers of Tuscany, and 
entered the estates of the church; and a mile or two far- 
ther, at Ponte Centino, we stopped to give the officers of 
his holiness the customary bribe of five pauls not to open 
our trunks. Indeed, throughout Italy, the dogana, or 
custom-house, operates as a direct tax upon travellers. I 
have not yet met with one instance in which a bribe has 
been refused, though occasionally the officers are both 
insolent and oppressive. The creation of a dogana not 
only in every state, but in every individual town of every 
state, is likewise extremely vexatious, both to travellers 
and residents, and a measure of most egregious absurdity 
on the part of the governments. Throughout Italy it is 
the same; no state Icts itself be outdone in folly by its 
neighbour : and the continual examinations, the payment 
of petty fecs, the delays and insolence of office, the 
wranglings, the “ loss of time and hindrance of business,” 
not only arc the greatest possible aunoyance to the luck- 
less traveller, but are a complete check upon commerce. 

After compounding, as usual, at the dogana of his ho- 
liness, we were allowed to proceed unmolested. It was 
dark, and no moon lighted us on our way through this 
desolate country. By the last fading light of evening, 
We saw ourselves alone on a wide extended waste, with- 
out a trace of man, or human habitation, or living thing. 
Here and there, indeed, a scanty bit of cultivation, unen- 
closed, and seemingly taken at random on the waste, 
showed, by its surface, impatiently scratched up rather 
than ploughed, that man had been there, though sullenly 
and in haste; but where he had come from, or whither 
he had gone, the mind vainly sought to penetrate. It 
was like the print of a savage foot in the deserts. Here, 
indeed, man scemed the outcast not only of society, but 
of nature, and with nature to have waged war. The 
son had rebelled against the mother; he had ccased to 
address himself to her, and she had withdrawn from him 
her gifts. 

There was a deep hopeless melancholy in this scene 
of abandonment and desolation, that I never felt befure. 
If despair could be expressed by scenery, it was written 
on the face of this country. 

“I pity the man,” says Sterne, “ who can travel from 
Dan to Beersheba, and say all was barren.” I never had 
the pleasure of travelling that road, but this I maintain 
to be barren in the extreme. It was, in truth, a sterile 
and ‘a sorrowful land; and if we saw no beggars, it 
seemed tobe because there were no inhabitants. 

It was late when we stopped for the night at a lone 
house by the wayside, the interior of which I despair of 
giving you any idea of; for the filth, the cold, “ the looped 
and windowed wrctchedness” of this hovel, beggared all 
description. Buon Convento was nothing to it. 

The vetturino had providentally brought with him our 
supper, or else we should have got none; and it was 
cooked and sent up on coarse brown earthen ware. 
Wretched as this house was, it seemed to contain a num- 


ber of inmates; and the wild ferocious appearance of| disgusting. 


those we saw, and the hoarse voices of men whom we did 


His face was half hid with black bushy hair, and his 
eyes were overhung with sheggy eyebrows; he had 
shoes, but his legs were bare, and by his side was fasten- 
ed a huge knife or axe, much resembling one formerly 
in use for cutting off people’s heads, but which I suspect 
he had applied to the less obnoxious purpose of cutting 
the wood he was carrying. Certainly nothing could look 
more like an assassin, but we were not destined to meet 
with such adventures; so, with heads unchopped off, we 
proceeded on our journey, uncomforted by breakfast. No 
coffee, milk, chocolate, or bread, did the house afford. 
Tea we had with us, but nothing could be got to cat. Our 
road at first, as we saw it by the faint light of a clouded 
and waning moon, seemed to lie in the broad bed of a 
mountain torrent, which after rain is impassable, so that 
an unfortunate traveller may be detained for days in 
wintry storms on the cold rocky height of Radicofoni, or 
the still more cheerless sojourn in which we had passed 
the night. 

After some hours of our usual dead march, we came 
in sight of Aqua Pendente, the first town in the papal 
dominions. Its name is descriptive, for it is romanti- 
cally situated on the brink of a precipitous hill, over- 
hanging the roaring torrent which sweeps its base, and 
whose waters are swelled by cascades that foam down 
the sides of the precipice, half hid in the cavities their 
fury has worn, and shaded with the deep green of the 
9 shrubs and bushes that bend over their narrow 
bed. 

On entering Aqua Pendente, we lose sight of every 
charm its picturesque situation has promised. It is a 
dirty little market town, but it produced us an unexpect- 
ed breakfast, so I ought not to speak illof it. We stopped 
at a little caffé,and got coffee, eggs, and bread; but 
milk was not to be had, although the tinkling bells of 
the goats, and the tender bleat of the kids, brousing on 
the rocks above us, had greeted our ears as we entered 
the town. This wholesome and natural article of food 
seems to be little used or valued by the Italians. How 
much benefited would their poor, unhealthy, half starved 
looking children be, by such nutritious diet! 

It was Sunday, and the streets were filled with men 
wrapped in their large cloaks, who were loitering about, 
or standing grouped together in corners, in that apathe- 
tic state of indolent taciturnity so expressive of complete 
bodily and mental inertion, and which at all times cha- 
racterises an Italian crowd in their enjoyment of a 
festa; but this struck me here far more forcibly than in 
Lombardy and Tuscany, where there is much more ani- 
mation among the people.* A post farther on we passed 
through the formal village of San Lorenzo Nuovo, built 
by the late Pope Pius VI. on the summit of the hill 
above the lake of Bolsena, in order to save the surviving 
inhabitants of the old town, which stood on the margin of 
the lake, from the deadly effects of the malaria which 
had nearly depopulated it. 

However I may respect the benevolent motives, I can- 
not admire the taste of his holiness, in building a set of 
beggarly cottages in the shape of a double crescent, 
which makes their dirt and misery more striking and 


From the top of the hill we beheld: the wide expanse 


not see, which frequently met our ear in loud altercation,| of the lake of Bolsena, which lay stretched in stillness 
“ dread sounding from below,” conspired, with the appear-}and beauty at our feet, surrounded by winding shores 
ance of the place, and the nature of the country, to make| and woody hills, rising from the margin of the blue 


: . . a 
mysterious power which lurks in the air, like the sep 
pent beneath the flower, the malaria, reigns over the 
scene in delusive sweetness ; and while it suffers the 
getable world to flourish, blasts with its pestilentia} 
the life of man. The dart that spares the fragile flower 
of the field, and all the rest of creation, is fatal to it 
lord, and to him alone ;. for even the animals subj 
to his sway, that inhale the same air, live unharmed by 
its fatal influence. 

A few miles from the ruins of St. Lorenzo Roy; 
we passed through Bolsena, a village on the very maryj 
of the lake, said to stand upon the ruins of the anciey 
Volsinium, the capital of one of the twelve Lucum 
or states of Hetruria, which, if we may credit Plip 
was once destroyed by fire from heaven. The corruplig 
of its ancient name has obviously given to the town 
lake their modern designation. The antiquity of Bo, 
sena is obvious, even to the most unenquiring eye, by 
the magnificent remains of sculpture and of pagan wo. 
ship which are strewed around. At the entrance of th, 
village on the right, stands a neglected heap of mark 
altars, Corinthian capitals, and broken columns, inter, 
mixed with many a legible inscription, recording th, 
names and the yeurs that have gone by. 

To my great surprise, I was assured by the inhabitaniy 
of Bolsena, that their town is not unhealthy even insu. 
mer, and that here there is absolutely no malaria, 

It is difficult to credit this assertion, when proofs of 
disease and depopulation, so incontestible, in the ruing of 
San Lorenzo Vecchio, meet one’s eye at the distance of 
a few miles on the borders of this very lake. 

But it is a most difficult matter to get the truth out of 
Italians; and I almost begin to credit old —' 
assertion, who lived among them twenty years, that they 
only speak truth by accident, and are liars by habit? 
for every hour brings fresh instances of their disregard of 
veracity, even when there would scem to be no tempts. 
tion to falsehood. 

It was evening as we slowly continued to wind ow 
way along the shores of the lake, and through a wood of 
oak of singular grandeur, which seemed to be the growth 
of along succession of ages. Some have been scathed 
and rent in twain by lightning, and round the gigantic 
trunks of others the dark ivy had twined itself, clinging 
to their aged branches, which they threw around in nany 
a grotesque and varied form. 

Dark clouds lowered heavily over the still and wide 
waters of the lonely lake, and the faint, hoarse murmur 
of its waves, as they broke against the shore, was the 
only sound that answered to the mournful voice of the 
wind, as it sighed through the withered and rustling 
leaves. 

A shepherd, clad in his sheep skin, and his dog croueh- 
ing at his feet, was sitting half hid in a hollow of the 
wood, whilst his flock were scattered among the trees, 
browsing on the short withered herbage. If report speak 
true, less peaceful and pastoral wanderers at times lurk 
among their shades. This forest is noted as the haunt 
of robbers, and many a bloody deed of murder is saidto 
have been perpetrated here. As we passed along, we 
caught at times an uncertain view of caves and dusky 
rocks among the trees, which, dimly seen in the gather. 
ing shades of evening, our fancy might have peopled 
with tke forms of banditti; not indeed wholly without 
reason, for not a week ago, a friend of ours saw, at this 





it seem fit for the resort of banditti, and the perpetration| waters, covered to their summits with aged oaks, the|very place, the murdered body of a solitary traveller lying 
of robbery and murder. As if for the purpose of faci-| rich red tints of which contrasted well with the dark pines|upon the road, with nothing to speak his name and 


litating these ends, the doors of our rooms had no bolt/ that diversified the woods. 
whatever. We barricadocd them, however, to the best of| 
our power, and went to bed; but in the middle of the} the bosom of the lake. 


country, or the circumstances of his horrible fate, A 


Two small islands, Besendini and Martona, rise from }vigilant but fruitless search after the assassins, we were 
In the latter, according to tra-|told, has been making ever since by the sbirri, or papal 


night I was awakened by the fall of one of the chairs I} dition, Amalasontha, Queen of the Goths, was strangled | officers of justice, who here, as well as in every other 
had erected in my fortification at the door, followed by| by command of the man with whom she had voluntarily | part of the continent, are at least semi-military. By the 


an attempt to force it open. Starting up in sudden tre-|shared her crown. 


In the time of Pliny, these were|way, I must stop one moment to correct a very common 


pidation, I flew to the door, stumbling in the dark over] floating islands, but they have long since taken their | mistake that my countrymen often fall into; when they 


the empty dishes of the supper, and the extinguished] stations. 
lamps, which rolled about with a horrible clatter; and 


hear that a person has been assassinato, they conclude 


At the bottom of the hill stand the mournfully pictur-|that he is murdered ; whereas in Italian it only means 


assuming a courage I did not feel, I authoritatively de-| esque ruins of San Lorenzo Rovinato, surmounted by an | that he has been attacked and robbed, but it is more than 
manded to know who was there, as I hastily attempted| old tower overhung with ivy; the former strength of| probable that he is still alive and well. 


to repair my outworks. I was answered by a gruff voice,| which, still apparent in its broken walls, heightened the 
demanding admittance. 
was some time before 1 understood that it was for the| lage it had once served to defend. 
purpose of lighting the fire, and that it was four o’clock. 


Just before we quitted the shores of the lake, a parting 


In my fright and confusion, it] picture of its own decay, and that of the depopulated vil-| gleam of the setting sun burst from the sky, bathing the 
landscape in one flood of yellow brightness, and light 
There was something of deep melancholy in the roof-|up every object with sudden enchantment. The # 


To us it seemed that the night had only just begun, but] less habitations, the grass grown walls, and silent mill|brown woods, the jutting promontories, the glowing 


it was clear my repose was at an end; so, wrapping my-| of this deserted village, such as I have rarcly felt ; a me- 
self in my dressing gown, and guided by the light that} lancholy which was heightened by the prodigality of 





* My own subsequent experience certainly tended to 


streamed through the numerous crevices of the door, Ij beauty and the luxuriance of vegetation, with which the | confirm this opinion in a great degree. I never met with 
began to demolish the pile of chairs and tables I had|hand of nature had dressed the borders of this deadly|a race of people who had, generally: speaking, 80 te 


raised. When the door was opened, there came in aj lake, as if to allure to it her victims. That unseen and |markable a contempt for trut 
that there are many individuals of high honour and 00 


* A remark my subsequent experience of the territo-|sullied faith; but the general censure, though it 





woman with long dishevelled hair, a dim lamp burning 
in her withered skinny hand, followed by a man clad in 


I need scarcely o 


sheop skins, and bending beneath a burden of sticks.| ries of his holincss abundantly confirmed. , illiberal, is, I fear, just. 
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waters, and the distant mountains that bounded our view, 
jaughed in the evening beam, and kindled into beauty, 
in. I feel it is impossible for me to describe. We 
turned from this scene as its transient brightness was 
fading away, plunged into the darkness of the woods, 
and night closed in upon us long before we had ascend- 
ed and descended one high hill, and then climbed to the 
of another still higher, on the bleak summit of which 
stands Montefiascone, from which I have now the hap- 
iness of writing to you. Here, therefore, I will con- 
clude this most unconscionable epistle, which has been 
scribbled at all odd times and strange places, but the 
rt of it in the carriage; and perhaps it partakes 
not a little of the tediousness of the way, which the in- 

diting of it helped to beguile. 

I have learnt now to make very tolerable pothooks 
with a pencil, in spite of jolting. ‘I'alking of jolting, I 
believe I never told you that we are now upon what is 
supposed to be the ancient Via Cassia, (a way now some- 
thing of the roughest,) which passed by Montefiascone, 
Chiusi, and Siena to Pisa, and was made at an early 
period of the Republic by some body called Cassius, 
though who he was, and when he lived, seem somewhat 
dubious. 

P.S. We have just had dinner, or supper, as they call 
ity and if we got little or nothing to eat, I must do 
Montefiascone the justice to say that it is deservedly 
famed for the most luscious Muschat wine. However, I 
hope we shall not follow the example of an old German 
prelate, who, it seems, drank it at this inn till he died. 

We left Orvietto to-day on the right, which is also 
famed for a light pleasant table wine, generally considered 
the best produced in the estates of the church. So you 
see we have got intu a very convivial country. 

The inn here is a paradise to the two last. Still, I 
wish you could only judge of its merits, and sec the den 
of dirt and wretchedness in which we are sitting, and 
must sleep. Pope pathetically laments the fate of Buck- 
ingham, who was put into “ the worst inn’s worst room” 
in his own country. How I wish I could exchange 
them for the best of both at Montefiascone ! 


—=— 
LETTER V. 


We set off on this, the fifth day of our weary pilgrim- 
age, as usual, long before the dawn; and after traversing 
for many hours a dreary, unenclosed, and houseless plain, 
we reached the city of Viterbo; where, having made a 
sumptuous breakfast on coffee (real coffee, not made of 
burnt beans,) and milk,—rarities we had not seen for 
many a day,—we went out to see the town, which. is 
very ancient, very dirty, and beggarly in the extreme. 
This indeed did not surprise us much, when we found 
there were twenty-eight convents of nuns and begging 
friars in a place which does not contain more than nine 
thousand inhabitants! The streets are narrow, and en- 
tirely paved with flat flag stones, in the same manner as 
at Florence, but so deep in mire, that it was impossible 
to see the lava of which our guide informed us they were 
composed. 

This same guide was one of the dirtiest looking crea- 
tures I ever beheld, but he gravely offered his services: to 
Us as cicerone ; and he was certainly useful in showing 
us the way through the town. 

We paid a visit, at her own convent, to Santa Rosa, a 
very surprising woman. ‘ Cowards die many times be- 
fore their death,” but this saint has died once since hers, 
—a more extraordinary feat than any I ever heard of 
being performed, either by saint or sinner,—excepting 
by Liston in Tom Thumb, who always dies twice. 

She originally died, it seems, in the thirteenth century ; 

after laying dead a few hundred years, she came to 
life one night when her chapel took fire, got up and rang 

bell to give notice of it, and then laid quietly down 
and died again, without any body knowing any thing of 
the matter. The chapel, however, was burnt down, 
though she had got out of her grave and rung the bell to 
prevent it; all her fine clothes, too, were burnt off her 
back, and her very ring was melted on her finger; but 
she remained unconsumed, though her face and hands 
are turned as black as a regro’s, and infinitely more 
hideous than any thing I ever saw in my life. How- 
ever, they say she was very fair four hundred years 
ago, before she was singed, and that she never was 
embalmed even after her first death, but was preserved 
solely in the odour of sanctity. She lies in a gilt 
Sepulchre, on a bed strewed with silver flowers, but a 
grate keeps prying eyes like mine at a proper distance, 
and darkness and wax tapers increase the mysterious 
gloom. This remarkable saint began, with praiseworthy 
industry, to work miracles as soon as she was born, by 


raising a child from the dead, while she was yet a baby 
herself’; and miracles she still continues to perform 
every day,—-as the riun who exhibited her informed me. 
On enquiring what kind of miracles they were, I was 
informed that she cures all sort of diseases, heals sores, 
and even re-establishes some lame legs; but she does 
not by any means always choose to do it, thinking it 
proper that the infirmities of many should continue. I 
have no doubt that this nun who related her history to 
me, and with whom I had a long conversation, really 
and truly believes in it all. She knelt before the saint in 
silent devotion first, and then gave me a bit of cord, the 
use of which perplexed me much; and while I was turn- 
ing it round and round in my fingers,and wondering what 
she expected me to do with it, a troop of dirty beggars 
burst into the church, together with some better dressed, 
but scarcely less dirty people; and the whole company 
having adored the saint, received from the nun, every 
one, bits of cord like mine. I enquired the use of them, 
and was told they had been round the body of the saint, 
where they had acquired such virtues, that, tied round 
any other body, they would save it from “ molte dis- 
grazie’—(A great many misfortunes.) The beggars no 
sooner got their bits of cord, than they became so cla- 
morous,—though I am sure I had nothing half so mar- 
vellous to give them,—that they fairly drove me away. 
These nuns are all of noble families. They are of the 
Franciscan, one of the least rigid of the female monastic 
orders. They are not obliged to midnight vigils, nor 
any extraordinary acts of penance and mortification, and 
may see their family and female friends at the grate. 

From thence we went to the church of the Franciscan 
friars, in which is the painting of La Picta, or the Virgin 
and the dead Christ,—by Sebastian del Piombo, one of 
the most esteemed productions of his pencil. It bears, I 
should suppose, internal evidence of being the design of 
a far superior master; I mean Michael Angelo. 

Nine friars now alone occupy the nearly deserted 
cloister of this convent. 

There is nothing remarkable in the ugly old cathedral 
of Viterbo, except the remembrance that it was there, at 
the very foot of the altar, that Guy de Monfort, con of 
the Earl of Leicester the unfortunate favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, murdered a son of the king of the Romans. 
The murderer was at last taken prisoner by the Arra- 
gonese, and perished miserably in a dungeon. 

A memorable battle was fought at Viterbo in the 
thirteenth century, in which an army of modern Romans 
were defeated with immense loss by the generalship of 
an English bishop. The forces of the pope, in this singu- 
lar engagement, were united with those of the emperor, 
against the people of his flock, led on by this martial 
prelate.* 

Two or three miles from Viterbo, is a lake of hot sul- 
phureous water, which boils furiously, and incessantly ; 
throwing up a thick white vapour that I saw distinctly 
from the hill on leaving the town; but we had no time 
to visit it, the vetturino being, as usual, out of all patience 
with our tardiness. 

We began immediately to ascend the long laborious 
mountain of Viterbo, the classical Ciminus. 

From the summit of the mountain we beheld at our 
feet the beautiful basin of the Lake of Vico, sunk in 
steep banks covered with overhanging woods, amongst 
whose luxuriant shades autumn seemed to have lingered, 
as if to paint them with his last and richest tints. 

In descending, we observed a cross by the wayside, 
where, according to the accounts of the peasantry, eight 
years ago a traveller was murdered. cogs 

We passed through the town of Ronciglione, built in 
a most picturesque situation, on a precipitous bank im- 
mediately above a decp rocky ravine, overhung with 
wood. The roofless houses of its old town, and the gray 
walls and ruined towers of its Gothic castle, accorded 
well with the solemn shade of the aged pines which 
hung over them. 

Though no tradition is attached to these unstoried 
tuins, they speak to the funcy, perhaps more forcibly 
from the very obscurity that involves them. Through 
every breach of time, and mouldering touch of age, they 
awaken the memory of the past; and all the sorrows 
and the crimes, the deeds of violence and scenes of grief, 
which successive generations may have done or suffered 
here, rise upon the awakened imagination. How beau- 
tifully the sun illumines these jutting rocks and spread- 
ing woods, with its setting beam! Its last golden glow 
shines in enchantment upon those gray walls, and those 





* His name was Peter de Rupibus, Bishop of Winches- 
ter. The battle was fought in 1234, Vide Gibbon, vol. 





dark and spreading pines! Would that I could convey 
to you an image of its beauty! At any other time, per- 
haps, it might not possess the same charm; but in such 
an hour, and such an evening as this, its power is not to 
be resisted. 

Poets in all ages have dwelt upon the praises of moon- 
light,—and what heart has not felt its beauty? but there 
is in its beams, even when most brilliant, a eoldness,—-an 
unvaried whiteness; and, I own, that to me, that soft 
and glowing, but too short lived hour that succeeds the 
glorious setting of the sun, when all nature is melted 
into stillness, and harmony, and repose, and painted in 
hues of softness that the pencil could never equal, is ten 
thousand times more delightful and more dear. 

Poets may be right, to visit the gray and tottering 
ruin “ by the pale moonlight ;” but I am clear that the 
painter, and all who can feel what painting is, should 
view it when the soft shades of twilight are gathering 
round, and the glowing beam still lingers in the western 
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The costume of the women here is pretty and pic- 
turesque; a party of them have just now passed the 
carriage, their bright eyes flashing at us from under 
their raven locks. They wear on their heads a scarlet 
mantilla, or square cloth, edged with black, and a black 
boddice laced up in front, the long sleeves of which are 
tied to the shoulder with a great many bows of blue rib- 
bon, the white sleeve of the chemise peeping out in the 
intervening space. 

Ronciglione is said to contain about five thousand in- 
habitants, and is the last healthy place—totally free from 
malaria,—between this and Rome, from which we are— 
(Heaven be praised!)—only thirty-five miles distant. 
But it is nearly dark. Adieu! To-night we sleep at 
Monterosi. 

—= 
LETTER VI. 
Rome, 10th December. 


Rome!—Yes, we are actually in Rome, at least I be- 
lieve so, for as yet I can scarcely feel sure of the fact; 
and, as in restless impatience we pace up and down the 
room, and, looking round, sce that it is like any other 
room, we continually ask each other in astonishment, if 
we are indeed in Rome, if we shall really to-morrow see 
the Coliseum, the Forum, and St. Peter’s, or if, after all, 
it is only a dream? 

But I must take up the history of our adventures 
where I left them off, when the shades of evening stopped 
my carriage epistle. I think I told you we were to sleep 
at Monterosi. Vain hope! There indeed we passed the 
night, but to sleep was utterly impossible. After travel- 
ling more than two hours in total darkness,—our olfactory 
nerves frequently assailed with strong fumes of sulphure- 
ous water—our vetturino quaking with the fear of rob- 
bers—and ourselves quaking with cold; hungry and 
weary, we reached at last the wished-for inn, where 
neither fire, food, nor rest was to be had. We dismounted 
in a filthy stable, from whence, as we could get nobody 
to come near us, we made our way up a dark stcep stair- 
case, covered with dung and dirt of every description, 
into a place,—for I don’t know what name to give it,— 
whose immense size struck us dumb with amazement. 
The eye vainly sought to penetrate the obscurity whicly 
involved its upper extremity and its raftered height. It 
was open to the stables below, at the end by which we 
entered it, a piece being taken out of the floor to leave 
room for the steep stair, or Jadder, by which we had 
ascended. One dim lamp, whose feeble ray was lost 
against the blackened walls, only served to make its 
deep darkness and desolation partially visible, and re- 
vealed to us the tall form of a man wrapped in a dark 
cloak, who was striding up and duwn this black and 
empty hall. Stopping short at our entrance, he darted at 
us, from beneath a large slouched hat, a look of keen and 
stern examination, which was rather appalling. Another 
man rolled in a similar mantle, half raised himself, on 
our approach, from the ground on which he was stretch- 
ed, and might have escaped our observation, but for the 
clatter of his stiletto on the stone pavement, as he com- 
posed himself again to rest. It was just the plate and 
the people for an adventure of romance; and we might, 
if we had possessed brilliant imaginations, have fancied 
ourselves heroines betrayed to banditti, and made most 

lorious efforts to escape out of their hands; but-we only 
ancied, ourselves betrayed to a bad inn, out of which 
there was no escape, and we directed all our efforts. to 
getting a bed room and a fire. After considerable delay 
we did get intoa bed room, more wretched than language 
can describe; open in many a cranny to the weather, 
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unswept, unplastered, and unfurnished, except by two 





which every nation and people can sympathise, seem to 
DB prre it the common mother of all. 
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such beds as it is impossible for ‘you to form any idea of; 
but as the surly people of the house could or would show 
us rio other, we had no remedy. A fire, that grand con- 
soler of discomforts, was not to be had. The wood was 
so wet, the wind so high, and the chimney so wide, that 
while we were blinded and suffocated with wreaths of 
pungent smoke, and while the wind whistled at its plea- 
sure through the hundred chinks of the unglazed win- 
dows, our most persevering efforts failed to make a blaze. 

A tub turned upside down served for a seat, but we 
were obliged to go to the long black den of darkness, 
which we had first entered, to eat our supper, under pre- 
tence that the house contained no other table, and that it 
was too heavy for removal. Our two stilettoed friends 
were still there; one stalking about, and the other seem- 
ing to sleep. This would not have frightened away our 
appetite, if we could have got any thing to eat; but 
though something swimming in oil, and smelling of 
garlic, was set betore us, its appearance was so disgust: 
ing, that, after a fast of more than twelve Lours, not even 
hunger could persuade us to touch it. If we did uot eat, 
however, we were eaten; whole hosts made us their prey 
during the night, while we lay shivering and defenceless. 
This indeed is almost invariably the case throughout 
Italy. While the people draw our purses by day, the 
flees suck our blood by night. 

We got up, I believe, in the middle of the night, less 
from the wretchedness of our pallets than impatience to 
see Rome; and, after swallowing our usual breakfast of 
bad coffee, without milk, we were dragged along-at a 
foot-pace, which seéined, if possidle, slower than usual, 
for about three hours in darkness, till we approached 
Baccano,* when the sun rose in splendour, and we found 
ourselves on the deserted Campagna of Rome. 

In answer to our eager enquiries of wlien we should see 
Rome, our phlegmatic vetturino only replied, “ Adesso! 
adesso!” unable, seemingly, to conceive any other cause 
for our anxiety, than the very natural impatience to get 
to the end of our tedious journey. Our longing eyes 
were intently fixed on the spot where we were told that 
it would first appear: when at length, the carriage having 
toiled up to the top of a long hill, the vetturino exclaimed, 
“ Eccola!” The dome of St. Peter’s appeared in view; 
and, springing out of the carriage, and up a bank by the 
road side, we beheld from its summit, Rome! 

It stood in the midst of the wide waste of the Cam- 
pagna, whose brown herbage was glistening in the sil- 
very dews of morning. In the hollow below us, a ruined 
Gothic tower, shaded by some straggling trees, formed a1 
fine fore ground to the view of the distant city. Its in- 
distinct buildings formed a sort of long irregular line, in 
which the lofty dome of St. Peter’s, and the Castle St. 
Angelo, once the proud Mausoleum of Hadrian, were 
alone prominent. Shall I venture to confess to you, that 
it was with eyes dimmed with tears that I gazed for the 
first time on Rome? I saw before me the great, the an- 
cient, the eternal city—the acknowledged Queen of Na- 
tions—the Mistress of the World, the seat of glory, and 
the land of patriots, of poets, and of heroes. 

Other cities, however great or distinguished, are only 
the capital of a country ; but Rome is the metropolis of 
the world. Recollections dear to every human heart, in 


The awful ruins of 

former greatness, the proud ornaments of its early 
years of glory, the accuinulated memorials of long ages 
of vicissitude, and the noblest works of art and genius in 
every age, unite in giving it an interest and a dignity no 
other spot on earth can ever boast; and as I gazed upon 
it—all the long story of its fame, the deeds of its. heroes, 
the shades of its philosophers, ard the strains of its poets, 
burst upon my memory, and filled my heart with emo- 
tions that could not be repressed. 

Yet who, without emotion, could tread the soil enno- 
bled by so many ages of glory, or behold, unmoved, a 
spot in whose very name there is enchantment? All that 
we have read, thought, admired, and worshipped from 
our earliest years,—all that awakened our youthful en- 
thusiasm,—all that exalts the mind, fires the imagination, 
or touches the heart, is concentered on the soil of Italy, 
and amidst the ruins of Rome. 

We stood now on charmed and classic ground, on 
Latium itself, and beheld around us nearly all its storied 
field. 

Far beyond Rome, to the south, the highest of that 
range of hills which bound the southern horizon, rose the 
beautiful woody height of Mount Cavo, the far-famed 


* The second post house from Rome. Soon after pass- 





Mons Albanus, on whose utmost summit once stood the 
venerable temple of Jupiter Latialis. 

Next it, on the left, Frescati, the ancient Tusculum, 
rising gracefully from the plain, caught our eye, remind- 
ing us of the classic retreat that Cicero once possessed 
beneath its shades. ‘To the east our view was termi- 
nated “by the white peaks of the distant Appenines, 
beneath which rose a lower, nearer range of grassy hills, 
cated the Sabine hills. The Sabine hills!—The very 
name seemed to transport us into the romantic period of 
early history. In fancy, we saw the spot where the Sa- 
bines mourned the rape of their wives and danghters— 
where Cincinnatus ploughed his fields, and where Horace 
enjoyed the rural pleasures of his Sabine farm. In reality, 
on their green sides we beheld the white walls of Tivoli, 
the ancient Tibur ; and, farther to the east, Palestrina, 
the ancient Preeneste, where stood the great temple of 
fortune. 

Between the Sabine hills on the east, and the hills of 
Viterbo (Mount Cimimus) on the north, which we had 
so lately crossed, the bold ridge of Mount Soracte rose 
from the plain, insulated from every other height, but no 
longer bearing even its classic name, which is now cor- 
rupted into that of St. Oreste! Still, however, it is the 
most striking, the most picturesque, and, excepting the 
Alban Mount, the most lofty and beautiful of all the am- 
phitheatre of mountains that surround three sides of the 
plain. Far as the eye can reach, the dreary solitude of 
the Campagna stretches about twenty miles, in every di- 
rection, to the base of these hills. ‘T’o the west, a wild 
sullen flat extends to the sea. A profusion of bushy 
thickets, and a few solitary trees, were scattered over 
the broken surface of this unenclosed and housceless 
plain—for a plain it is—since, at the distance of sixteen 
miles, where we now stood, we distinctly saw Rome,— 
but it is not a dead flat, as many have asserted; on the 
contrary, it is generally undulating ground, interspersed 
with broken hillocks, and steep banks covered with wild 
shrubbery oak wood, or lonely flat-topped pine trees. 

Over the wild waste, no rural dwelling, nor scattered 
hamlets, nor fields, nor gardens, such as usually mark 
the approach toa populous city, were to be seen. All 
was ruin; fallen monuments of Roman days—gray 
towers of Gothic times—abandoned habitations of modern 
years—alone met the eye. No trace of man appeared 
except in the lonely tomb, which told us he had been. 
Rome herself was all that we beheld. She stood alone 
in the wilderness as in the world, surrounded by a desert 
of her own creation,—a desert which accords but too 
well with her former greatness and her present decay. 
It may perhaps be soothing to the contemplation of the 
traveller, or the fancy of the poet, to see the once beauti- 
ful Campagna di Roma abandoned to the wild luxuri- 
ance of nature, and covered only with the defaced tombs 
of her tyrants, and the scarce-visible remains of the vil- 
las of her senators; but it is melancholy to reason and 
humanity to behold an immense tract of fertile land, in 
the immediate vicinity of one of the greatest cities of 
the world, pestilent with disease and death, and to know 
that, like a devouring grave, it annually engulphs all of 
human kind that toil upon its surface. The unfortunate 
labourers employed in the scanty cultivation occasionally 
given to the soil to enable it to produce pasturage for 
cattle, generally fall victims to the baneful climate. 
Amidst the fearful loneliness and stillness of this scene of 
desolation, as we advanced through the long dreary tract 
that divided us from Rome, a few wretched peasants, 
whose looks bespoke them victims of slow consuming 
disease, occasionally reminded us of the tremendous 
ravage of human life which this invisible and mysterious 
power is annually making. 

I need not tell you that the season of the malaria is 
during summer, and that, from the fall of the autumnal 
rains in October, till the return of the midsummer heats, 
the atmosphere is perfectly salubrious. 

Thus the campagna seems to be the alternate region 
of life and death. Amidst all the ingenious and imprac- 
ticable plans that have been proposed to stop the progress 
of this dreadful scourge, the cause of it has never yet 
been satisfactorily explained ; and till that be ascertained, 
it is obvious that no remedy can be applied; if indeed it 
be within human control, which is a more presumptu- 
ous than probable conclusion. 

About five miles from Rome, close to the road, on the 
right, stand the remains of a broken marble tomb, adorn- 
ed with bas relief, absurdly enough called, by the valgar, 
the tomb of Nero, although inscribed with the name of 
C. Vibius Marians, a private and undistinguished Ro- 
man. 

We soon afterwards saw, on our right, the height of, 
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which shade princely villas fast falling into decay, and 
totally abandoned. : 

About two miles from Rome we joined the ancien 
Flaminian way. We had previously, as I think ] told 
you, been travelling on what is called the line of the Via 
Cassia ; and from the specimen we have had of it, partiey, 
larly to-day, I must say, that though it may be extre 
classical, it is very rough. I imagine, however, that the 
jolting we received ought to be laid not to the charge of 
the consul, whoever he was, that made the road, but of 
the popes who ought to have mended it. 

But all else was forgotten, for we now beheld the 
Tiber glistening in the sun, as it silently flows through 
its deserted banks, which are flat and bare, unshaded by 
wood, and ungraced by cultivation. 

If no longer 


“ Arva 
Inter opima virum,” 

its course is still characterised by the 
“ Leni fluit agmine Thybris.” 


It is deep and muddy, and (which report had led usto 
expect it to be) neither a large nor a beautiful stream, 
Yet we almost fancied its winding course possessed 
some beauty, as our eye eagerly pursued its wanderin 
sweeping round the base of the pine-crowned height of 
Monte Mario. But there is a charm attached to it beyond 
all that the prodigality of nature could have lavished 
upon it. It is the Tiber,—the yellow* Tiber,—an epi. 
thet it still merits from the colour of its waters, after two 
thousand years have passed away ; and it was not with. 
out a complication of feelings, which it would be vain 
to analyse, that we crossed for the first time its classic 
tide. 

We passed under a sort of arch as we entered upon 
the Ponte Molle, anciently called the Pons Milvius, from 
M. Emilius Seaurus, by whom it was originally built. 

Immediately on crossing the bridge, we entered what 
was anciently the Campus Martius ; and at the extremity 
of a strait line of rdad, bordered by high walls, abouta 
mile and a half in length, we saw the Porta del Popolo. 

Its name recalls the republic and the Roman people, 
but it is only the substitute for the ancient Porta Fla 
minia, the northern entrance of Rome. 

It was in vain that our Itinerario told us this gate 
was the work of Michael Angelo, but a work unworthy 
of bis genius,--we could stop neither to admire nor 
criticise it,--we could only gaze on it with a species of 
veneration ; for though modern, it was the gate of Rome! 

We drove under it, and beheld in the centre of a noble 
piazza, an Egyptian obelisk of granite, which seemed al- 
most to pierce the skies. This noble monument, the im- 
perishable memorial of an older world, meets the stran- 
ger’s eye on his entrance into the city of ages, as if to 
remind him of the fallen greatness of imperial Rome. 
A convent attached to the church adjoining the gate, 
and just beginning to be rebuilt, speaks to him equally 
intelligibly of the existing debasement of papal Rome. 
On the right are some barracks, which, as they are for 
papal, not pretorian guards, and, moreover, are the 
work of the modern French, not the ancient Romans,— 
we looked at, you may be sure, with sovereign contempt. 
On the left, rises from the Piaza del Popolo the abrupt 
steep of the Pincian hill (the Collis Hortulorum) one 
covered with the villas and gardens of Roman citizens, 
now, in all we saw of it, uncultivated and uninhabited. 
Opposite to us, the Corso, narrow, but handsome, opens 
its direct road into the city, guarded by two twin churches, 
not unlike porter's lodges, which are remarkable for 
nothing except their oval domes. 

On either side of the Corso, a street diverges in slant- 
ing lines into different parts of Rome. i 
We had abundance of leisure for the examination of 
every object, while the custom-house officers were carty- 
ing on their customary wrangling examination of pas+ 

rts. 

r fienry won't do at Rome—(I mean at the gates)—# 
lascia passare is necessary, which we should have writ 
ten to desire the banker to leave at the gate for us. As 
we had not taken this precaution, two of the doganierl 
mounted the box, and thus, in their custody, we were 
conveyed down the Corso, in what seemed to me to bea 
very ignominious manner, tu be searched at the custom 
house, as if we had been smugglers. A magnificent 
portico of eleven fluted Corinthian columns of mar 
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* Yellow is an exceedingly false and undescriptive 
translation of that tawny colour, that mixture of 

brown, gray, and yellow, which should answer to the 
“flavus” here; but I may not deviate from the establish- 








ing it, you sce the first view of Rome. 


Monte Mario, covered with evergreen pines and cypress, 


cd phrase, nor do I know a better. 
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soso the temple of Marcus Aurelius, and-near the proud 


triumphal pillar that still stands in commemoration of 
jis victories and his virtues, now serves the ignoble pur- 
of a dogana. ‘ : 
We were obliged to get out, in order that the seats in 
the inside of the carriage might be searched, and thus, 
perforce, the first place we entered in Rome was one of 
its ancient temples. It seemed for a long time probable 
that it would also prove the last, for Rome was overflow- 
‘a, We drove about for more than two hours, and found 
every hotel full of Inglesi. The lucky departure of 
one family of them, however, at length enabled us to 
take possession of their newly vacated apartments, which 
are indeed most comfortable. You cannot conceive, 
without having travelled vetturino from Siena to Rome, 
and lodged’ in the holes we have done, how delightful is 
the sensation of being in a habitable hotel, how accepta- 
ble the idea of a good dinner, and how transporting the 
ct of sleeping in a clean bed. But that luxurious 
idea, with the certainty of not being obliged to get up at 
four in the morning, is at this moment too tempting to 
be resisted ; so, good night ! 


—<_— 


LETTER VII. 


Weeks have elapsed since my arrival in Rome, and 
nothing have I seen of it except the four walls of my 
chamber. I might as well have been in the Hebrides. 
[ wrote to you, impatient for the morning that I might 
beheld Rome ; it came, and found me so ill, that, though 
I got up and went out in a kind of desperation, violent 
and rapidly increasing fever compelled me almost imme- 
diately to return, and confined .me to bed, till it seemed 
dubious when, if ever, I shquld rise again. The fever 
on my mind increased that on my body ; visions of an- 
cient ruins haunted my perturbed imagination. The 
Coliseum, such as I had seen it in the cork model, was 
continually before my eyes. I grew worse and worse, 
till at last the highly agreeable probability forced itself 
upon my contemplation, of dying in Rome, without even 
having seen St. Peter’s, or the Coliseum, which, you must 
allow, would have been a great aggravation of such a 
misfortune. But thanks to Heaven, and Dr. » who 
was luckily here, I am still alive, and hope yet to see the 
“Eternal City” before I die. _ I had very nearly gone to 
an eternal city, indeed ; one not made with hands. But 
this is not a fit subject for juking. I have at length ob- 
tained permission to go out to-morrow, and never did 
imprisoned caitiff look forward to his liberation from a 
dangeon with more impatient delight. , See 

By way of an agreeable adventure, about midnight, 
on the second night of my illness, loud cries through the 
hotel, and in the street, spread the alarm of fire. The 
master of the house (a Frenchman) burst into my room 
in his shirt, followed by a whole train of distracted dam- 
sels, wringing their hands, while he continued to vocife- 
tate,“ Au feu! Grand Dieu !” in a key which drowned 
even the shrill lamentations of the women. ‘To describe 
it more classically,—— 





“Lamentis, gemituque, et femineo ululatu, 
Tota fremunt ; resonat magnis plangoribus ether.” 


Volleys of smoke rolled down our chimney, where the 
fire had originated ; and, rapidly spreading to the rafters 
of the room above, gained ground so fast, that, in spite 
ofthe promptitude with which all the firemen of the city 
and their engines set to work, two hours elapsed before 
it was extinguished. In the interim, the inmates of the 
hotel fled in consternation from their apartments, all but 
ourselves ; for, conceiving that there was much more 
danger, in my situation, of getting my death by cold than 
by fre, and expecting the flames to be got under every 
moment, I lay quietly in bed; and » who 
would not leave me, sat beside me until we were both 
nearly stifled; thus acting as if, like the Irishman, it 
Was no concern of ours the house being on fire, since we 
were only lodgers. At last we were both fairly smoked 
out, like bees from their hive ; and thus this unlucky ill- 
ness, which was most probably caused by the extreme 
cold of the comfortless hovels we had lodged in on the 
toad, was, no doubt, considerably increased by the house 
becoming literally too hot to hold us on our arrival. To 
be turned out of bed into the street in the middle of the 
night, certainly was not likely to prove particularly sa- 
ubrious to a person like me, ill of a pleuritic fever. By 
the by, I find, from the books I have lately been amusing 
myself with, that in ancient times this complaint was 
considered peculiar to Rome, and that Cicero himself 
Was dangerously ill of it ; so that, if I had died, I should 

ve died a very classical death, which would undoubt- 





The weather, however, is truly delightful. On the 
very day of our arrival, we experienced an instantaneous 
change in the temperature of the air, and, except for the 
look of it, we have no need of fires; indeed, they die out 
in the middle of the day, and I am now writing to you, 
though still an invalid, with the window wide open, on 
the last day of the year. But the sun is shining into the 
room, and the breath of the soft whispering breeze seems 
to give me new life. Fogs, I am told, are very rare, and 
frost wholly unknown here. A shower of snow is such 
a prodigy, that its fall is the signal of a holiday in all 
the schools, that the children may see it. 

There is, however, scarcely any part of the continent 
free from cold winds ; and the blasts of the Tramontana, 
the northwest wind here, blowing down from the icy 
region of the mountains, still retains, though with miti- 
gated severity, the searching keenness of the dreadful 
Bize of Switzerland and the south of France. 

While this pierces the natives of the south of Europe 
in winter, the scorching Siroc unnerves them in summer, 
laying prostrate at once the energies both of mind and 
body. 

I need scarcely observe, that this last African-born 
plague never penetrates beyond the icy barrier of the 
Alps, and is wholly unknown in Switzerland, which, in 
summer, is the true paradise of the world. 

—>—— 
LETTER VIII. 
ST. PETER’s, AND THE MODERN CAPITOL. 


Many days have passed away since my enlargement 
from confinement, and still I have never written to you; 
but it is not the want, but the excess of matter, that has 
paralysed my pen. I am so lost in wonder, admiration, 
and delight, that I know not how to begin. I despair of 
finding words even feebly to describe the objects around 
me, or give back the faintest image of the various im- 
pressions, and the multiplicity of feelings, that crowd 
upon each other, and overpower me with their force. 
My mind is confused and agitated like a tumultuous sea, 
and thought chases thought as rapidly as its waves roll 
over each other. O that I could transport you here, and 
make you a sharer in all I see and feel, and think, and 
admire; for I can admire, but I cannot describe it! 
Rome is a mighty theme, far surpassing my weak powers ; 
and, like a child that fatigues itself with fruitless efforts 
to wield a weight too great for its strength, I feel I should 
attempt it in vain. Twenty times have I given up the 
task in despair, and blushed for my own presumption in 
having ever promised to undertake it. But, after all, I 
feel you will not think it a sufficient reason that, because 
there is much to describe, I will describe nothing ; and 
because itis filled with objects of the highest interest, I 
will give you no account of them. The reflection, too, 
that at some future day you will retrace our steps, and 
that therefore our footmarks may be useful to guide you 
on your way, gives me courage at least to tell you what 
we have secn, and what, on your first arrival, I would 
recommend you to see. 

The first visit of most strangers is to St. Peter’s—let 
it be yours, but give to its splendours only a transient 
glance; take in its general effect, and leave its details for 
future examination: then seek the fallen glories of an- 
cient Rome. Go to the capitol, cross its storied mount, 
and descend into the grass-grown site of the Roman 
forum; pass on through the ruins of its greatness, till 
you reach the Coliseum ; linger not even there, but re- 
trace your steps, ascend the hill and the tower of the 
capitol, and from its summit behold Rome ! 

Let us then set out for St. Peter’s. 

We must pass, all impatient as you are, for more than 
a mile, through the mean, dirty, narrow streets of the 
Campo Marzo—(the Campus Martius,)—cross the Tiber, 
by the Ponte Sant Angelo, which looks like a drawbridge 
to the castle of the same name on its opposite side, and 
the river like the moat; turn quickly to the left under 
the base of the castle; choose either of two wretched 
parallel streets which alike conduct you to the grand 
piazza, and pause at the termination, for St. Peter’s is 
before you! 

From the wide extended front of the church, on eitber 
side, a grand semi-circular colonnade sweeping round, 
encloses the immense circular area, in the centre of 
which stands a noble Egyptian obelisk of red oriental 
granite, between two of the most beautiful fountains in 
the world, which for ever play, hid beneath their own 
glittering showers. But the grand object is St. Peter’s 
itself. What you may think of it, 1 don’t know; but it 
is impossible to express the disappointment I felt on see- 
ing what seemed to me to be—not a church, but a large 





edly have been a great consolation. 





house or palace three stories high, with little attic win- 


dows at the top. Its dome is placed so far back, from 
the length of the Latin cross,* that in the front view its 
grandeur is wholly lost. The design is so irredeemably 
faulty, in giving to the greatest temple in the world the 
frittering littleness of the exterior of a dwelling-house, 
and the effect, in producing apparent mediocrity of size, 
is so striking to the eye, that I could searcely recognise 
in it any character of a church, much less of St. Peter’s, 
that boast of modern architecture, and the latest wonder 
of the world. 

The crowded courts and irregular angles of that huge 
unwieldy pile of building, the Vatican palace, which ad- 
here to it on one side like a monstrous excrescence, are 
a great deformity. They overlook the top of the colon- 
nade, depress its elevation, destroy its uniformity, and 
injure its general effect. 

Crossing the wide piazza, we entered St. Peter’s, and 
found ourselves not in the church itself, but in a covered 
portico, the interior of which is beautiful, however ugly 
the external front. It extends along the whole breadth 
of the building, supported by gigantic marble columns, 
and terminated at the ends by equestrian statues of Con- 
stantine the Great, and Charlemagne, in marble, which, 
though by no means chef-d’euvres of sculpture in them- 
selves, have a fine effect in the distance. 

Five doors, corresponding with those of the portico, 
enter from thence into the body of the church. One of 
the ponderous curtains which cover them, was held up 
for us, by no fair Corinne, (who, it is recorded, perform- 
ed the same office for Lord Neville, and must, if she 
sustained such a load, have been a lady of amazonian 
strength,) but by the brawny arm of our lacquey,—and 
the interior burst upon our astonished gaze, resplendent 
in light, magnificence, and beauty, beyond all that imagi- 
nation can conceive. Its apparent smallness of size, how- 
ever, mingled some degree of surprise, and even disap- 
pointment, with niy admiration; but as I slowly walked 
up its long nave, empanelled with the rarest and richest 
marbles, and adorned with every sort of sculpture and of 
taste, and caught through the loity arches opening views 
of chapels, and tombs, and altars of surpassing splen- 
dour,—I felt that it was indeed unparalleled in beauty, in 
magnitude, and magnificence, and one of the noblest and 
most wonderful of the works of man. 

We pause beneath the lofty dome,—which, like heaven 
itself, seems to rise above our head, and around whose 
golden vault the figures of the apostles appear enshrined 
in glory,—and leaning against the rails of the confes- 
sional of St. Peter, look down to that magnificent 
tomb, where, lighted by a thousand never-dying lamps, 
and canopied by the wreathed pillars and curtained fes- 
toons of the brazen tabernacle,—the mortal remains of 
the apostle repose. On every side the Latin cross opened 
upon us in lengthened beauty, and decked in various 
splendour, which the labour of ages, the wealth of king- 
doms, the spoils of ancient times, and the proudest in- 
ventions of modern magnificence, have combined to fur- 
nish. Yet, with all its prodigality of ornament, it is not 
overloaded; and while its richness charms the eye, its 
purity and harmony satisfy the taste. There is no vul- 
garity, no show, no glare, no little paltry detail to catch 
the attention, and take from the grandeur of the whole. 
Allis subservicnt to the general effect. The interior, 
indeed, on the whole, as far surpassed my highly rai 
expectations, as the exterior fell short of them. x: 
notwithstanding its beauty, | was conscious of a species 
of disappointment too commonly felt, when what we 
have long dwelt on in fancy is seen in reality. It was 
equal, perhaps superior, to what I had expected, but it 
was different; for we cannot avoid forming some idea of 
any thing we think of so much; and St. Peter’s, in the 
inside as well as the out, was as unlike the image in my 
mind as possible. I had pictured it to myself Jess beau- 
tiful, and far less magnificent, but more sublime. With 
an imagination deeply impressed with the imposing 
effects of the Gothic cathedrals of our own country, I ex- 
pected, frém the immensity of St. Peter’s, even more of 
that religious awe and deep solemn melancholy, which 
they never fuil to inspire; and I was unprepared for its 
lightness, gaicty, decoration, and brilliance. I knew, 
indeed, it was Grecian; but the lengthened colonnade 
and majestic entablature had dwelt upon my fancy, and 
I was surprised to see the Corinthian pilaster and the 
Grecian arch. And that arch, however noble in itself, 
from the necessity of proportioning it to the magnitude 
of the building, has'the unfortunate effect of diminish- 





* The Latin cross, or cross of the crucifixion, the form 
in which our Gothic cathedrals are built, (t) is so called 
to distinguish it from the Greek cross, (+) equal in all 





its parts, a very common form of the churches of Italy. 
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ing the apparent length, which the perspective of a 
Grecian colonnade, or a Gothic aisle, uniformly appears 
to increase. There are only four of these arches in the 
whole length of the nave of this immense church, and 
the eye, measuring the space by the number, becomes 
cheated in the distance. This I cannot but consider a 
capital defect. You may indeed argue your understand- 
ing, but not your senses, into a conviction of the size of 
St. Peter’s: the mind believes it, but the eye remains 
unimpressed with it. 

The windows, too, are mean and poor-looking, and 
offensive to the eye. It is easier, however, to point out 
the fault than the remedy; for windows do not enter 
gracefully into the beautiful combination of Grecian 
architecture. They did not originally form an integral 
part of it. The temples, the porticos, the theatres, and 
even the houses of the ancient Greeks and Romans, had 
none. In Gothic churclies, on the contrary, how grand 
and majestic an object is the arched and shafted window ! 
Indeed, if I may venture to own to you the truth, it is 
my humble opinion, that though Grecian architecture is 
beautifully adapted to palaces and theatres, and places of 
public assembly, and public buildings of almost every 
other kind, it is not suited to churches; and though it 
possesses a grace, a lightness, an elegance, a gaiety, and 
a refinement, that harmonise well with the amusements 
and business of life, it does not accord with the solemn 
purposes of Christian worship, to which the simplicity 
and grandeur of the Gothic, and its impressive effect 
upon the mind, are so peculiarly fitted, that I could almost 
fancy its conception to have been an emanation from that 
devotion it is so eminently calculated to inspire. 

The Gothic would be as misplaced in a theatre, as it 
is appropriate in a church. This may certainly arise in 
come degree from association, but I think there is some- 
thing in its intrinsic fitness. Before we drove away, I 
stopped to take another view of the fagade of the church, 
in hopes of being able to find more to admire; but I am 
sorry to say, I only found more to condemn. 

Certainly some apology may be found for its defects, 
in the frequent changes of plans, and architects, and 
popes, during the building of it; and in the real or ima- 
ginary necessity of having an upper balcony for the pur- 
pose of giving the benediction; a circumstance which 
has been so ruinous to its beauty, that we may say with 
truth, that the blessings of the popes have been the 
perdition of the church. But whatever be the cause, 
the faults of the front of St. Peter’s are unrcdeemable 
and unpardonable. I believe Carlo Moderno was the 
name of the man who had the merit of all its present 
frightfulness. It is singular, that neither this church, 
nor that which ranks next to it, (St. Paul’s,) should have 
had their original admirable plans completed. But we 
must judge of churches as of men, by what they are, not 
by what they ought tobe; and I must say, that the ex- 
terior of St. Paul’s, with all its faults,—and they are 
many,—is, on the whole, superior to St. Peter’s in archi- 
tectural beauty. Nay, I am persuaded, that if it were of 
the same magnitude, built of the same rich and stainless 
stone, placed in the same advantageous situation, and 
surrounded with the same noble accompaniments, it 
would be far more grand, and more chaste. 

St. Peter’s and its beautiful colonnades, (the work of| 
Bernivi,) are entirely built of Travertine, or, as it was 
“antiently called, Tiburtine stone, brought from Tivoli. 

This beautiful material, which is of the sunniest hue, 
and the most compact smoothness of surface, looks as 
bright and fresh as if finished yesterday: How much 
superior is such stone to the finest marble for exterior 
architecture, in solidity, durability, colour, and beauty ! 

The colonnades were intended by Buonarotti to have 
reached in two direct lines to the castle St. Angelo,—but, 
alas! even the wretched houses which choke up the 
ground have not been removed. The French talked of 
doing this, with many other things; but they never did 
more than talk. Yet the piazza, when you are in it, re- 
quires nothing to improve it. The graceful sweep of 
the majestic colonnades, the obelisk that tells the gigan- 
tic grandeur of primeval ages, the purity of the ever- 
playing fountains that delight the eye with their silvery 
light, and the ear with the music of their waters,—pre- 
sent a picture of such enchanting beauty, that I could 
gaze on it for ever with undiminished delight: but it 
makes one doubly regret the wretched taste which has 
difigured the front of St. Peter’s itself. 

Our first cravings of curiosity satisfied with this hasty 
glimpse of this glory of modern Rome, we turned our 
impatient steps to the remains of ancient Rome. To 
reach them, we had to pass through great part of the 
gloomy streets of the modern city, and were much edified 


dunghills conveniently heaped up against their walls, 
the endless variety of ugly churches, and the beggarly 
habitations, sombre countenances, and squalid looks of 
the people. 

The carriage stopped at the foot of the capitol. A 
flight of a hundred and twenty-four steps of Grecian 
marble, leads in a slanting direction to the church and 
convent of Ara Coli, a mean building, not unlike an old 
brick barn, which crowns the eastern and highest sum- 
mit of the Capitoline Hill, and is supposed to occupy the 
site of the ancient temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Down 
these steps, which were brought from the Quirinal Hill, 
and are supposed (a mere supposition) to have belonged 
to the temple of Romulus Quirinus, an old Capuchin 
friar, so fat he could hardly walk, and two young ones, 
were descending from their convent. 

We ascended by a much shorter staircase, or tather a 
broad paved ascent, to the modern piazza of the capitol, 
or Campidoglio, as it is now called, from having been, 
during many ages of barbarism, the place of execution 
for malefactors. At the base of this ascent are placed 
two ancient Egyptian lions of basalt, from the noses of 
which a small stream of water issues. These are the 
lions that Madam de Stael adduces as a proof that the 
Egyptians excelled all other nations in the sculpture of 
animals. It may be so, but I thought them decidedly 
inferior to the inimitable lions of Canova, which we had 
just been admiring on the tomb of one of the popes in 
St. Peter’s; and | am persuaded, that if they had not 
the unpardonable fault of being modern,—if they had 
only luckily been found buried under ground, and broken 
into a reasonable number of pieces, we should never 
have heard an end of their praises. 

At the top of the ascent are two ancient colossal sta- 
tues of Grecian marble, which, I make no doubt, may be 
very fine, and are unquestionably very large; but which, 
in my humble opinion, are supremely ugly. They are 
supposed to represent Caius and Lucius, the grandsons 
and adopted sons of Augustus, under the semblance of 
Castor and Pollux, standing in twin ugliness by the side 
of their horses, which, by the way, are out of all propor- 
tion with their own huge dimensions. 

From the top of the staircase, on either side, a balus- 
trade extends along the whole breadth of the piazza; 
and upon it are erected some trunrpery statues of the 
sons of Constantine, an ancient Roman mile-stone, a 
modern one made in imitation of it, and some sculptured 
trophies of arms, commonly called the trophies of Ma- 
rius, erected after his victory over the Cimbri and Teu- 
toni, but more reasonably conjectured by the learned, 
from their style, to be of the age of Trajan, and com- 
memorative of his victories over the Dacians. 

The three other sides of the piazza are formed by the 
Senator’s Palace in front, and the twin galleries of paint- 
ing and sculpture on either side, all erected from the de- 
signs of Michael Angelo. 

The palace has no pretension to beauty; and the mu- 
seums are common-place buildings, tolerably elegant, 
and extremely ornamented; but neither faultless nor 
beautiful, and do their great architect no great honour. 
Indeed, any architect, I think, could have planned as 
good, and many better. Their faults might be casily 
pointed out, but I will not weary you with criticisms of 
what you cannot sce. 

In the centre of the piazza stands the famous eques- 
trian statue of Marcus Aurelius, in bronze. The horse 
has been much criticised ; but the life and action of the 
noble animal, who seems to share proudly in the triumph 
of his master, are so admirably given, that, like Michael 
Angelo, who exclaimed on seeing it, “ Go on, then !”’ one 
almost expects to see it move. The figure of the empe- 
ror is extremely fine; he seems to be in the act of ad- 
dressing, or rather acknowledging the acclamations of the 
people. I turned from gazing on the countenance of the old 
martial Roman,and beheld the statue of Rome triumphant, 
humbly sitting at the foot of the steps of the senator’s 
palace. Surely such a situation has been chosen in 
mockery ; and the colossal size of the prostrated river 
gods, the Nile and the Tiber, on either side of her, tend 
still more to make the figure of the ancient mistress of 
the world appear contemptible. 

All these things, though they have cost a great deal 
of time in describing, were taken in by the eye in a 
moment. I stopped only to give one passing glance of 
admiration to this, the most beautiful equestrian statue 
now left in the world, and descended by a footway at the 
side of the senator’s palace to the Roman forum. 


But I will pause here, and reserve my account of it till 
to-morrow, being far too tired and sleepy to enter upon 





in our progress by the number of splendid palaces, with 


LETTER IX. 
THE FORUM AND THE COLISEUM. 


I had one advantage, which I am taking special cay 
you shall never enjoy—that of arriving at Rome in 
fect ignorance of all it contained, for which T thank 
heaven. I only knew that the Coliseum was in rj 
that the very name of the capitol had passed away, ani 
that the forum had been degraded into a cattle-ma 
and was called the Campo Vaccino. To stand on th, 
grass-grown and deserted spot where Scipio had troj 
where Cicero had spoken, where Cesar had triumphed 
and where Brutus had acted “a Roman part,” was qj 
my hope. What then was my astonishment,—insteaj 
of the vacant space I expected to find, where no 
remained of its ancient splendour——to behold Corinthig, 
columns, ruined temples, triumphal arches, and mouldey. 
ing walls, not the less affecting from their decay ; to 
beneath the shade of solemn cypress, and aged ilex, the 
ruins of the palace of the Casars, covering the abandg- 
ed summit of the Palatine, and to contemplate, in its dis. 
tant loneliness, the majestic grandeur of the Flavian an. 
phitheatre. 

I stood in the Roman forum !—Amidst its silence and 
desertion, how forcibly did the memory of ages tht 
were fled speak to the soul! How did every broken pit 
lar and fallen capital tell of former greatness! The 
days of its pride and of its patriotism—the long struggles 
for freedom and for power—the popular tumults-the 
loud acclamations—the energetic harangues—the im. 
passioned eloguence—and all the changeful and chequer 
ed events of which it had been the theatre; joined to 
the images of the great and the good—the wisest and 
the best of mankind, who had successively filled this 
now lonely and silent spot—the lights of ages, whos 
memory is still worshipped throughout the world, crowd: 
ed into my mind, and touched the deepest feelings of 
my heart. Such to me is the charm of being wher 
they have heen, that this moment, in which I felt that! 
stood upon the sacred soil of the Roman forum, wasof 
itself a sufficient compensation for all the tvils and priv. 
tions, and difficulties and dangers, we had encountered 
in our long and tedious pilgrimage. 

The Ionic portico of the temple of Concord still stands 
in the Roman forum. At the sound of its name, ther. 
membrance flashed upon my mind that it was here 
Cicero accused to the assembled senate the guilty cor 
spirators leagued with Catiline; and, entering its gras. 
grown area, I felt, with enthusiasm which brought teas 
into my eyes, that I now stood on the very spot his feet 
had then trod. 

As if time had loved to spare every relic of Cicero,! 
beheld before me, on the green turf, in lonely grandeu, 
three of the beautiful columns of that temple of Jupiter 
Stator, in which he had previously accused Catilinein 
person, and compelled him, by the terrors of his do. 
quence, to abandon his deep-formed, but immature ée. 
signs, and fly into voluntary exile, and open, therefore 
not dangerous, rebellion. At every period of my lif, 
and long before 1 ever expected to behold it, whenever 
the name of the Roman forum was uttered, the image ¢f 
Cicero was present to my mind; and now that I actually 
stood on the very scene of his glorious exertions and 
patriotic eloquence, his spirit seemed in every object 
that met my view. ee 
I eagerly enquired where was the rostrum? Nota 
vestige of it remains—not “ astone to mark the spot” is 
now to be found; but its supposed site was pointed out 
o me on ground now occupied by some old barnso 
granaries, between the Capitoline and the Palatine hills 
“Jt was there, then,” I internally exclaimed, “ 
the thunders of Cicero’s eloquence burst forth to a pe 
ple yet undegenerated from their ancient fame, and capt 
ble of feeling the virtue they inspired; it was there,™ 
the later days, he roused so often the languishing spark 
patriotism,——and it was there, at the close of his memo 
rable consulship, upon being commanded by the envious 
tribune not to speak, but to restrict himself to the o# 
required of every consul on resigning his office, thatir 
stead of swearing, as usual, that he had faithfally dis 
charged his trust, he made the solemn protestatio?, 
‘that he had saved the republic and the city from rut: 
while the Roman people, who filled the forum, 

gods to witness its truth, in an adjuration as solemn a 
his own, and rent the air with shouts of rapturous 
plause.” ; 

It was there, too, on that very rostrum, where his all 
persuasive eloquence had so often moved the 

his fellow-citizens, and made the tyrants tremble, thet 
his head and hands were scornfully affixed, after his 
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human murder, by Mark Anthony, to revenge the writ- 
ing of the philipics. , ; 

But the unbought, and then unprostituted title of Pater 
Patria, that he received as the deliverer of his country, 
far outvalued the crown with which that traitor would 
have encirled the brows of the tyrant who sought to en- 

it. 
- Sad myself on the fragment of a broken column 
at the base ob the temple of Concord, and, as I gazed on 
the ruins around me, the remembrance of the scenes 
their early pride had witnessed, the long lapse of ages, 
and the fall of tyrants that have since intervened, the 


contrast of past greatness with present degradation, of 


ancient virtue and freedom with existing moral debase- 
ment and slavery, forced on my mind, with deeper con- 
yition, the eternal truth, confirmed by the voice of ages, 
that man is great and prosperous only while he is free ; 


that true glory does not consist in the mere possession of 


unbounded power or extended empire, but in the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, justice, and civilisation; that while 
it is denied to the wanton conqueror of the world, and 
the despotic master of millions, whose laurels are red- 
dened with the blood of his fellow-creatures, and whose 


steps have trampled upon their rights, it is the meed of 


the enlightened statesman, and disinterested patriot, 
whose ccunsels have crowned them with peace and honour, 
and whose exertions have confirmed their liberties ; and, 
finally, that the memory of long successions of imperial 
tyrants, from Cesar to Bonaparte, must fude before the 
fame of Cicero! 

But 1 must restrain my pen, and tell you not what I 
felt, but what I saw. 

Immediately at the base of the Capitoline hill, stands 
the triumphal arch of Septimius Severus. 
marble, but so changed and darkened by time, that the 
eye does not easily give credit to the richness of the 
materials. According to the general plan of these struc- 
tures, it is composed of one large and two smaller 
arches, with an entablature supported by four Corinthian 
columns, backed by as many pilasters. The whole 
building is adorned with sculpture in bas relief, repre- 
senting the triumphs of Severus over the Parthians, &c. 
the rude execution of which betrays the declining state 
of the arts at the period of that emperor’s reign. 

At some little distance from this arch, and at the very 
base of the Capitoline hill, or rather upon it, stand three 
fluted Corinthian columns of Grecian marble, of far su- 
perior architecture, which formed the the corner of the 
magnificent portico of the temple of Jupiter Tonans, 
erected by Augustus to Jove the Thunderer, in grateful 
commemoration of his escape from lightning, in return- 
ing from Spain, when a slave was killed by- the side of 
his litter. The frieze is beautifully sculptured in bas 
telief, with instruments of pagan sacrifice. The frag- 
ment of the inscription only retains the mutilated word 
ESTITVER, which merely proves that it had been re- 
stored from the injuries of time, accident, or violence, at 
some uncertain period. 

In front of it stands a solitary marble Corinthian 
column, which was erected by the Exarch Smaragdus, to 
the Emperor Phocas. The column may be beautiful, 
but who can look with interest or admiration on a monu- 
ment erected on the sacred soil of Roman virtue, by a 
slave, to that tyrant, whose hands were, even then, im- 
brued in the blood of a suppliant monarch and his 
guiltless children ? 


We turn from it to the three beautiful columns T have 
aleady mentioned—the ruins of the temple of Jupiter 
Stator—the first temple which was vowed to the gods in 
Rome,* and one of fhe most beautiful vestiges of anti- 
quity that had survived the wreck of ages. They are 
fluted Corinthian columns of Parian marble, and still 
support a fragment of their own appropriate entablature. 
Fragile as they are, and sustained only by connccting 
bands of iron, their perfect symmetry, and just propor- 
tion, strike every beholder with admiration. 

I gazed on their beauty till I almost fancied that it had 
staid the brutal arm of the barbarian in his work of; 
destruction. 


Near these beautiful columns stands a high broken 
brick wall, supposed to be the remains, the sole remains, 
oman Curia, or senate house, of which the church 

of Santa Maria Liberatrice, now occupies the site. 
structures of modern days that have obtruded 
themselves here, as if to court a comparison with those 
luent mementoes of departed greatness, afford an apt 





It is built of 


illustration of the degeneracy of the present, and the 
grandeur of ancient times in Rome. 

I happened to be looking, not without some contempt, 
at a frightful old church on the other side of the Forum, 
when our lacquey gravely favoured me with the gratui- 
tous information, that it was the temple of Saturn! I 
was still more amused to find that, on the strength of an 
old tottering brick wall, which forms its front, Vasi, au- 
thor of the Itincrario di Roma, pronounces this old hole, 
which nobody but an antiquarian would ever have sus- 
pected of being any thing better than a barn, to be the 
remains of the famous basilica of Paulus Aumilius, one 
of the most splendid works of republican Rome. 

Consigning Vasi’s lucubrations to the care of the lac- 


no further with their antiquarian lore. 

On our way to the Coliseum, we passed a row of mean 
looking churches, which bound the eastern side of the 
Forum, and stopped to admire the majestic Corinthian 
portico of the temple of Antoninus and Faustini, dis- 
figured by a church of unrivalled ugliness built within it, 
which is now shut up, but ought to be pulled down. This 
portico consists of six columns in front, and two on each 
side, of Cipollino marble ;* and, though entire, bears 
the marks of having suffered from fire. A part of the 
noble solid wall, which once formed the cella of the tem- 
ple, is visible on one side ; and the bas relief of the frieze, 
which is also carried along this wall, is beautifully sculp- 
tured with griffons, sphinxes, &c. A little beyond it, we 
found the temple of Romulus and Remus, transformed 
into the church of the saints Cosmo and Damiano, bro- 
thers and martyrs, who now hold it in partnership, and 
seem to have stepped into the business of Romulus and 
Remus, the original proprietors of the concern. It is an 
old established house, the firm only is changed. 

Beyond this, stand the three vaulted arches and scat- 
tered ruins of the temple of Peace, built by Vespasian, 
at the close of the Judaic war, upon the site of the por- 
tico, and with part of the ruins of Nero’s golden house, 
which he demolished, as too vast and costly for the ha- 
bitation of a mortal. It was one of the most magnificent 
temples of antiquity. Its richness roused the admiration 
even of a Persian monarch; and its beauty was extolled 
by the refined taste of Pliny. But nothing now remains 


Parian marble, which is erected in front of the church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore. 

We crossed to the opposite side, and passed under the 
broken and defaced triumphal arch of Titus, fast totter- 
ing to its fall, but beautiful even in decay. It consists of 
a single arch; of eight marble columns which once 
adorned it, four have entirely disappeared, and two only 
are entire. Yet, mutilated and mouldering as it is, it af- 
fords the earliest, and perhaps the most faultless speci- 
men, of the composite order of architecture, which an- 
cient taste has bequeathed to modern times. The inte- 
rior of the arch is decorated with two fine bas reliefs, 
representing, on one side, Titus in his car of triumph, 
conducted by the genius of Rome, and crowned by the 
hand of victory; on the other, the spoils of the temple 
of Jerusalem, the seven branched candlesticks, the trum- 
pets, the golden table with the showbread, and the cap- 
tive Jews. On the roof is the apotheosis of Titus; for 
this arch of his triumph was not erected till the victor 
was cold in the grave. 

All these, however, though I describe them to you 
now, I did not observe till our return; for, through the 
mouldering arch, I beheld the majestic ruins of the 
mighty Coliseum, the grandest remains of antiquity in 
the world; and no relic of ancient greatness, 10 monu- 
ment of human power, no memorial of ages that are fled, 
ever spoke so forcibly to the heart, or awakened feelings 
so powerful and unutterable. The art of the painter, or 
the eloquent strains of the poet, might avail, in some de- 
gree, to give you a faint image of the Coliseum, but how 
can I, in plain prose, hope, by mere description, to re- 
present its lofty majesty and ruined splendour? How 
convey to your mind the sense of its beautiful propor- 
tions, its simplicity, its harmony, and its grandeur; of 
the regular gradations of Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
orders, that support its graceful ranges of Grecian ar- 
cades; of the rich hues with which time has overspread 
its massy walls, and of all that is wholly indescribable 
in its powerful effect on the eye, the mind, and the ima- 
gination? 

It stands exactly where you would wish it to stand, 
far from modern Rome, her streets, her churches, her 





*It was vowed by Romulus, in the engagement with 
Sabines, when his men were driven back, but rallied 


* A species of white marble, lightly clouded with 
green, which is found, like many other sorts, only in the 


quey, as fit company for each other, I troubled myself 


of its former grandeur, except one solitary column of 


palaces, and her population, alone in its solitary grandeur, 
and surrounded only with the ruins of the imperial city. 
On one side, the magnificent triumphal arch of Constan- 
tine still stands in undiminished beauty, adorned with 
the spoils and the trophies of better times. Above it rises 
the Palatine Hill, overshadowed by aged evergreens, and 
covered with the frowning ruins of the palace of the 
Cesars, At its southern base, extends the long line of 
the Via Triumphalis, crossed with the lofty arches that 
once bore the Claudian waters to Nero’s golden house. 
Behind it appears the dark ridge of the Celian Mount, 
covered with the majestic remains of ruined aqueducts, 
and encircled with mouldering walls and substructions, 
the very purpose of which is unknown. At its base are 
heaped the overthrown vestiges of its ancient splendour ; 
and on its height, amidst deep groves of melancholy cy- 
press, stand the quiet towers of the convent of. St. John 
and St. Paul. 

On the other side of the Coliseum, vestiges of the 
baths of Titus, and the weed-covered summit of the 
temple of Peace, are indistinctly seen; and on a gentle 
eminence, between the Coliseum and the Forum, appear 
the remains of the double temple of Venus and Rome, 
the richly ornamented roof of which still hangs over the 
vacant altar place of the dethroned deities. Around it 
are widely strewed, in every direction, huge fragments 
of colossal granite columns, half buried in the earth, 
whose gigantic shafts, it would almost seem, no human 
power could have broken, and that this scene of tremen- 
dous ruin must have been the work of the vengeful gods, 
whose glittering fane lies here overthrown. 

We walked round the vast circle of the amphitheatre. 
In no part has it been completely broken through, and 
in only a small segment is the external elevation pre- 
served entire. On this is still affixed the cross placed 
there by Benedict the Fourteenth, who, by proclaiming 
it to be consecrated ground, hallowed by the blood of the 
martyrs, saved it from the total demolition to which it 
was rapidly hastening, and merited the gratitude of pos- 
terity. That there ever should have been martyrs, one 
cannot but most seriously lament; but since they were 
to be martyred somewhere, I hope it is no great sin to 
rejoice that they were sacrificed here rather than in any 
other place; and most fervently do I deplore the cold- 
hearted insensibility of former popes, in not recalling 
their sufferings before the work of destruction had ad- 
vanced so far. Had Paul V. consecrated the Coliseum 
to their memory, instead of pulling it down to build his 
huge palaces, how we should have venerated him for 
such an act of piety! 

In the inside, the destruction is more complete. The 
marble seats are all torn away ; the steps and the vomi- 
tories overthrown, and the sloping walls and broken 
arches which once supported them, are now overgrown 
with every wild and melancholy weed, waving in all the 
luxuriance of desolation.* 

In the centre of the grass-grown arena stands a huge 
black cross, which liberally promises two hundred days 
indulgence to every person who kisses it, (heretics not 
included, I presume,) and many were the kisses we saw 
bestowed upon it; no wonder, indeed! The pious per- 
sons who saluted it, afterwards applied their foreheads 
and chins to it ina manner which they seemed to fee 
highly comfortable and consolatory. 

The French, who perhaps did not expect to profit by 
its indulgences, showed it no indulgence on their part, 
but took the liberty to knock it down. Think of de- 
priving the Romans of the benefit of two hundred days 
of indulgence! They certainly deserve to be condemned 
themselves, without benefit of clergy. They also carried 
off, at the same time, the pictured representations of the 
fourteen stages of Christ’s pilgrimage under the cross, 
which are again reinstated in their ancient honours, and 
stand round the beautiful elliptical arena, grievously 
offending the protestant eye of taste, however they may 
rejoice the catholic spirit of piety. 

There are other of their improvements I could rather 





* So great is the variety of plants that have rooted 
themselves in these ancient walls, that Sebastiani, the pro- 
fessor of botany at Rome, has published a work in 4to, 
entitled, Flora Colisa, in which 260 different kinds are 
enumerated as growing on the walls of the Coliseum. 
But this does not nearly include the whole, which, with 
the various sorts of mosses and lichens, amount to 
upwards of 300 species. Nearly ene quarter of these 
are papilionaceous, or pea-flowered ; and there are three 
species of hyacinth, one very beautiful, peculiar to the 
vicinity of Rome. The remainder of the plants of the 
Coliseum are chiefly such as are found on old walls in 





remains of the buildings of ancient Rome. 





this vow, and gained the victory. Vide Liv. L. 1. Dec. 1. 
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have wished had been done away with. French taste 
has formed a little public garden at the very base of the 
Coliseum, so woefully misplaced there, that even I, not- 
withstanding my natural passion for flowers, longed to 
grub them all up by the roots, to carry off every vestige 
of the trim paling, and bring destruction upon all the 
smooth gravel walks. 

We ascended, by a temporary wooden staircase, to the 
highest practicable point of the edifice, traversed the cir- 
cling corridors, and caught, through the opening arches, 
glimpses of the scattered ruins; the dark pine trees and 
purple hills of the distant country forming pictures of 
ever varying beauty and interest. We looked down on 
the vast arena; its loneliness and silence were only bro- 
ken by some Capuchin friars kneeling before the repre- 
sentations of our Saviour’s last suffering pilgrimage, and 
muttering their often repeated prayer as they told their 
beads. 

What solitude and desertion !—What a change from the 
day that Titus dedicated it by the slaughter of five thou- 
sand wild beasts, and the savage combats of. gladiators ; 
when Roman gallies rode in its ample arena in all the 
counterfeit confusion of a mock naval fight; and when 
shouts of acclamation rent the air from a hundred thou- 
sand voices at once! On that wide arena, so often deep 
in blood, were now only to be seen the symbols and the 
worship of a religion then unknown, but, which, even in 
its most corrupted state, has banished from the earth the 
fiend like sports and barbarous sacrifices that disgraced 
human nature. Well may we call this amph:theatte the 
school of cruelty! When we reflect that the infliction 
of torture was here enjoyment, that murder was practised 
for recreation, that the signal* was deliberately given for 
the butchery of a disarmed and bleeding suppliant, that 
even woman’s pitiful nature feasted on the writhing gla- 
diator’s last agonies, and that the shouts of savage joy 
with which these walls so often re-echoed, were called 
forth by his dying groans—shall we not be tempted to 
think men demons, since they could find delight in hor- 
rors such as these ? 

The clear blue sky, in calm repose above our heads, 
breathed its serenity into our minds. The glorious sun 
shed its beams of brightness on these walls with undi- 
minished splendour. Nature was unchanged, but we 
stood amidst the ruins ef that proud fabric, which man 
had destined for eternity. All had passed away, the con- 
querors, the victims, the imperial tyrants, the slavish 
multitudes; all the successive generations that had re- 
joiced and triumphed, and bled and suffered here. Their 
name, their language, their religion had vanished, their 
inhuman sports were forgotten, and they were in the 
dust. But let me restrain myself. Meditation here is 
inexhaustible, and how long we staid meditating and 
gazing upon these magnificent ruins, I should be afraid 
to tell you. 


—- 
LETTER X. 
VIEW OF ROME FROM THE TOWER OF THE CAPITOL. 


I left you yesterday at the Coliseum. We retraced 
our way through the Roman Forum, now no longer, ex- 
pt in name, the Campo Vacciuo, and ascended to the 
ummit of the lofty tower of the capitol. What a pros- 
pect burst upon our view! To the north, to the east, and 
even to the west, the modern city extends; but to the 
south, ancient Rome reigns alone. The time-stricken 
mistress of the world, sadly seated on her deserted hills, 
amidst the ruined trophies of her fame, and the moul- 
dering monuments of her power, seems silently to mourn 
the fall of the city of her greatness. On her solitude the 
habitations of man have not dared to intrude: no monu- 
ments of his existence appear, except such as connect him 
with eternity. A few decaying convents and churches, 
amongst which the basilica of St. John Lateran stands 
proudly pre-eminent, are the only modern buildings that 
meet the eve.. From the capitol, the ancient citadel, on 
which we stand, we behold her hills, now heaped with 
ruins, and shaded with the dark pine and cypress, the 
wide waste of the Campagna, the plain of Latium, bound- 
ed by its storied mountains, and intersected by the far 
distant windings of the yellow Tiber, the grass-grown 
Forum at our fect, with its shattered porticos, its fallen 
columns, its overthrown temples, and its triumphal arches, 
fast mouldering to decay, the broken wall of the Senate 
House, the Palatine Hill, which once contained infant 
Rome, now overspread wtih the shapeless ruins of the 





* The life of the vanquished combatant depended on 
the will of the people. If they held up the thumb he 


palace of her tyrants; the lofty vaults of the temple of 
Peace, the broken fragments of the upper story of the 
baths of Titus, the lonely and tottering ruin of Minerva 
Medici in distance, the gigantic circle of the Coliseum, 
the Celian Mount, crowned with the deep shade of cy- 
press, with the broken arches of mighty aqueducts, and the 
crumbling walls of splendid temples—the massive ruins 
of the baths of Caracalla, frowning in gloomy grandeur 
at the base of the further summit of the Aventine, the 
gray sepulchral pyramid of Caius Cestius, backed by the 
turreted walls of the city, the tower of Cecilia Meteila, 
and, far beyond, the long black line of the Via Appia, 
marked by mouldering and forgotten tombs, and ruined 
aqueducts stretching over the deserted plain in majestic 
loneliness to the woody hills which terminate the view. 

Such was the prospect that extended before us to the 
south. We looked down upon every spot rendered sacred 
by the early history of Rome, and it was delightful to 
retrace the romantic events of that heroic period, so dear 
to our childish recollection, on the very scene where they 
had happened. There, beneath the northern base of the 
Palatine, the little church of St. Toto, or St. Theodore, 
which occupies the scite of the temple of Romulus, 
marks the exact spot where the twins were exposed and 
suckled by the wolf, beneath the shade of the Ficus Ru- 
minalis. 

Upon the Palatine Hill, which rises immediately be- 
hind it, Romulus was stationed, and Remus on the Aven- 
tine opposite, on the eventful day when they stood to 
watch for the augury that was to determine their supre- 
macy; and when the sword had confirmed the decree of 
fate, and the victor had murdered his brother, it was upon 
this hill (the Palatine) that he built Rome, and encircled 
that city of straw-roofed cottages with mud walls. It 
was upon the capitol, the very spot where we are now 
standing, that he erected and fortified his citadel. It 
was in the valley between the Palatine and the Aventine, 
at the celebration of the games of Neptune, that he and 
his companions in arms carried off the Sabine women; 
and after the treachery of Tarpeia had admitted the Sa- 
bine army into the citadel, it was in the plain of the 
Roman Forum, immediately below. us, that the battle 
was fought between the ravishers and their foes, which 
was so theatrically terminated by the wives and daugh- 
ters rushing in between their husbands and fathers. 

The Via Sacra was the path the two nations trod after 
peace was established, in solemn procession to the capitol, 
where T'atius, the Sabine King, thenceforward held his 
regal seat; the Via Sacra is said to have received its name 
from the oaths taken on this occasion to observe the trea- 
ty, or the execrations uttered against those who infringed 
it, and not, as.I had always ignorantly imagined, merely 
from being the sacred way to the temple of Jupiter Op- 
timus Maximus, which then was not built. We traced 
its now buried line, once tracked by the triumphal car 
of many a victorious chief, in front of the temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina, and beneath the arch of Septi- 
mius Severus. But where could we turn, that remem- 
brance did not speak to us of departed glory? 

To the west, the Tiber, sweeping round the base of| 
Mount Aventine, whose deserted height is now crowned 
only with ruinous convents, and with the villa of a bar- 
barian king,* rolls on in its lonely and desolate course 
through the swampy plain. Some faint traces still mark 
where its flood was once crossed by the Pons Sublicius, 
on which the single valour of Horatius Cocles stopped 
the progress of the whole Etruscan army, and saved his 
country from subjugation. 

Nearly opposite are the quays and magazines of the 
Ripa Grande, the modern port of Rome, where not a sin- 
gle vessel now appears bearing the treasures of com- 
merce to the ancient emporium of the world. Higher 
up is the sacred island of the Tiber, dedicated to Escu- 
lapius, formed, if tradition may be believed, by the col- 
lected harvests of Tarquin, which were thrown into the 
stream on his expulsion, by the indignant Romans, who 
disdained to eat the contaminated bread of the tyrant. 

On this side of the Capitoline Hill, is the Tarpeian 
rock, fraught with so many interesting recollections; it 
is almost immediately below us, but hid from view by 
the mean hovels that are crowded upon it. Nearly at 
its base, in the centre of the Forum Boarium, we look 
down upon the ancient arck of Janus, on whose gray 
walls, overgrown with ivy, the thickly tangled weeds 
were waving in wild luxuriance. Beyond the Tiber, and 
washed by its waters, the long summit of Monte Janicu- 
lum, the fabled abode of Janus, and the real burial place 
of Numa, bounds the view, now covered with churches, 
groves, gardens, and villas. Farther to the north, and 
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proudly towering above the undistinguished crowd of 
meaner cupolas, we beheld the lofty dome of St. Petey 
crowning the immense pile of the Vatican; the : 
St. Angelo, the imperial tomb of Hadrian; the pine 
covered height of Monte Mario, and the Pincian Hill, once 
crowded with the villas of Roman citizens, but now bear. 
ing on its summit only the solitary church and convent 
of the Trinita de Monti, the name which it has received, 
Till the time of Aurelian, neither Monte Janiculum nor 
the Pincian Hill, were enclosed in the walls of Rome or 
included in the sacred circle of her seven hills. Of : 
now degraded in their elevation as much as in their fame, 
two only, the Quirinal and the Viminal, are populous, 
The rest are nearly, or totally, deserted. The capitol, 
excepting some wretched hovels, boasts few humian ha, 
bitations. To the south, the Palatine, the Ceelian, and 
the Aventine, are abandoned to the ruins of ancient or 
modern days. ‘The Esquiline, on the southeast, is chiefly 
distinguished by the church of Santa Maria Maggi 
on its summit, and the baths of Titus at its base. Qy 
the east, the Quirinal, which derived its name from the 
celebrated temple of Romulus Quirinus, is now crowned 
with the pope’s palace, and covered with streets and pa: 
laces ; and the invisible Viminal, which lies, or used to 
lie, between the Quirinal and the Esquiline, must alg 
be covered with houses, but it eludes all search, and can. 
not now be traced. But Rome, modern Rome I mean, 
lies principally to the north, extending far over the an- 
cient plain of the Campus Martius, with “her gorgeous 
domes and spacious palaces.” From amidst these upstart 
structures of degenerate days, the triumphal columns of 
Marcus Antoninus, and of Trajan, proudly rise, beari 
on their tops the bronze figures of St. Peter and St. Paul 
instead of those of the martial emperors, though those 
warlike triumphs do not seem a very appropriate situa. 
tion for-the apostles of peace. 

Near the column of Trajan appears a part of the solid 
wall of the Forum of Nerva, in which are the beautiful 
remains of his temple. To the north, the distant pros 
pect is bounded by the insulated classic height of Monte 
Soracte, which rises from the plain, not as immortalised 
in the strains of Horace, white with the snows of winter, 
but, green, as if clad in the soft verdure of spring. Its 
name is. now corrupted from Soracte, to the imaginary 
Saint Oreste, by the same senseless superstition that 
dooms a number of unfortunate females to reluctant pe. 
nitence, and hopeless imprisonment, in four convents on 
= _ summit, in all the lingering horrors of a living 

leath. 

To the east, far beyond the deep groves of pine which 
shelter the eternal city, across the deserted Campagna, 
and on the green sides of the Sabine hills, rests many a 
famed and classic spot: the white houses of Palestrina, 
the ancient Preneste, where stood the great temple of 
Fortune, catch the eye ; and, embosomed in olive groves, 
appears Tivoli, once Tibur, the chosen retreat of Rome's 
immortal patriots and philosophers,—of her poets and 
her emperors;—where Horace and Mecenas, Brutus 
and Cassius, Augustus and Hadrian, sought a retirement 
that was embellished by the charms of taste, literature, 
and the muses. In the plain between these two hills, a 
—_ still, glassy lake, marks the site of the ancient 

abii. 

Further to the south appear the dark sides of Mount 
Algido, covered with untrodden woods, the noted haunt 
of banditti; the graceful height of Frascati, where stood 
the famed Tusculan villa of Cicero, now spotted with the 
white villas of the modern patrician Romans, embosomed 
in groves of pine ; and the last and loftiest of that beauti- 
ful chain of woody hills that bound the southern hori- 
zon,—Monte Cavo—the ancient Alban Mount, rises from 
the plain against the clear blue sky, with the town of 
Albano on the little declivity at its western base. Its 
summit, once crowned with the temple of Jupiter Latia- 
lis, is now occupied with a convent of mendicant friars, 
and where the Ferie Latine were held,—where 
conquerors of the world wound in triumph up the steep, 
to pay their homage to the god and father of the Latin 
tribes,—a few black crosses mark the path to the abode 
of superstition, and daring banditti infest its deep woods, 
or lurk in its hidden caves. 

There, too, near its base, was the ancient seat of Alba, 
the Trojan town, the mother of Rome. ; 

To the east, far above the range of the Sabine hills, 
rise the peaked summits of the distant Appenines, glit- 
tering in all the snows of winter. 

I turned from Rome,—from its towers, its palaces, and 
even its ruins,—to the classic mountains that bo 
the blue horizon, and felt, that however the frail 
transient structures of man may change or fall, the eter- 





* The abdicated King of Spain. 





was spared, if they held it down, he was murdered. 


nal features of nature are for ever the same ; that! 
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temples and _mouldering fabrics at my feet, were not| perhaps from its more recent formation, never attained the 
those on which the immortal spirits of the dead had} same popular fame; and thus its transcendent wonders 
lived and acted,—at least, their eyes, like mine, had| burst upon me with all the delightful charm of unexpect- 
rested on the same hills, beheld the same wide extended | edness. 

The exterior of the Vatican is not prepossessing. It is 
wanderings of the same stream, as it slowly bears its}a huge collection of odd buildings curiously jumbled to- 
Jonely and desolate course to the ocean. Their feet, too,| gether, full of sharp angles and strange excrescences ; 
had sought that now abandoned shore, where, in their} and, as some body once observed, it is not like a palace, 
blissful retreat, Rome’s greatest philosophers did not dis-| but a company of palaces, which seem to be jostling 

in “to count the ceaseless billow.”* It is this which| each other in a contest for place or precedency. 
With this view of them, we ascended from the colonnade 
within us, as we fondly linger over every object conse-| of St. Peter’s into a court of little promise, though its 
crated by the memory of the mighty spirits who have] triple ranges of arcades, well known by the name of the 
away, and cling to every wreck of the times that} Loggie di Raffaello, are adorned with the designs of that 
are fled for ever. It is this which gives to Rome, and to| inimitable master, and painted by his best pupils. But 
we stopped not now to examine them: we ascended a 
which seizes on every mind of sensibility, and makes} staircase, and passing along one row of the Loggie, 
their remembrance live within the heart, whilst life and| painted in arabesque, with shells, fancy patterns, &c., we 
feeling animate it, and even in distant regions, and| entered the first part of the museum, called the Museo 
through long succeeding years, be fondly cherished there.|Chiaramonti, from the name of the present pope, by 
For this was the theatre of the world in its spring of} whom it was formed. We traversed a long gallery, the 
walls of which were completely covered with ancient 
d from infancy to maturity. That season has gone} sepulchral inscriptions of the sculptured tombs of the 
by—his strength has decayed—he has fallen into old}dead. Among them we observed a marble A&dicola, (or 
. Nor time itself, nor fate, can make another Rome.| small temple,) dedicated to Neptune. It is a little alcove, 
The Phenix shall never rise from its ashes,—“ Rome is} scarcely larger than a niche for a statue; and precisély 
resembles in its form, as well as purpose, the recesses 
erected in such numbers by catholic piety at every way- 

side to the Madonna. 


in beaming in its noon-tide beauty, and watched the 


ives enchantment to the scene, and stirs our hearts 


its classic scenes, that powerful and undefinable charm 


youth and vigour. It was the school of man, where he 


no more !” 
—— 


LETTER XI. 


THE VATICAN. 


which filled my mind! How describe the extent and the 


lengthening galleries and marble halls, whose pictured 
roofs, mosaic pavements, majestic columns, and mur- 
muring fountains, far surpass even the gorgeous dreams | a 


of Eastern magnificence, and are peopled with such|cian who saved the life of Augustus by the use of the 
breathing forms of beauty and of grace, as sometimes|cold bath, as Esculapius; Fortune crowned with her 
deign to visit the rapt fancy of the poct, and seem to|diadem, carelessly turning the globe at her feet with her 

rudder, and bearing the Cornucopia in her hand; and a 


Rome has become the heir of time. Her rich inhe-| colossal Hercules, stretched upon his lion’s skin. 


have descended here from happier worlds! 


titance is the accumulated creations of gifted genius,— 
the best legacy that departed ages have bequeathed to 


seat of the muses !—You think I rave: But it is not 


mere ordinary grandeur or costly magnificence that has} the statues; and scarcely glancing at the busts, and bassi 
transported me thus. The splendour of palaces may be} relievi, and minuter figures which appeared between 
rivalled, and the magnitude of temples imitated ; but the| them, we ascended a flight of stairs adorned with co- 
hbour and wealth of the united world would fail to pro-|lumns of polished granite, and painted in fresco by 
Daniel di Volterra,—and found ourselves in what the in- 
scription and guides informed us,—is the Museo Pio 

It will, I perceive, be some time before my mind can|Clementino, founded by Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) and 
be calmed and sobered down to the investigation or en-| enlarged by the late Pope Pius VI. (Bruschi.) Before us, 
we saw the famous Torso,——(found at Rome in the Campo 


duce another Vatican,—for its beauty is inimitable, and 
its treasures unpurchaseable. 


joyment of these miracles of art,—or, as I know you 


range of the statues of heroes, emperors, and gods, among 
I have seen the Vatican! But how shall I express the] which my eye was caught by a beautiful, though head- 


delight, the- admiration, the overpowering astonishment] less female figure, pressing forward, her drapery blown 
back by the wind, by some supposed to be Minerva ; but 


splendour of that almost interminable succession of|as there is no appearance of the Augis, others imagine it 
to be Niobe. I was particularly struck with the fine co- 
lossal seated statue of Tiberius; Demosthenes with a 


who is always in armour, are all heroic; that is, nude; 
the world,—and here they are concentered in the trea-| with the globe surmounted by a little winged Victory in 
sury of the fine arts, the temple of taste, the consecrated | their hand. 


upon it; and it is surrounded with the sepulchral in- 
scriptions of many-of the Scipios, but not of the con- 
queror of Hannibal, whose ashes did not rest in the tomb 
of his fathers. 

Time was not allowed me to examine these, or any 
thing else; and I was hurried away, though not till I 
had stolen a look at an exquisite pair of legs, said to have 
belonged to Bacchus, (though how that can be proved I 
can’t imagine,) which were standing in a corner by 
themselves. 

We next entered an octagonal court, surrounded with 
a portico adorned with noble columns of marble, and 
filled with the most splendid monuments of ancient taste. 
Statues and bassi relievi of faultless beauty; baths in 
which the luxurious Romans once immersed themselves, 
formed of ancient marbles and everlasting granites, but 
bright with all the polish and purity of recent finish: 
Sarcophagi of emperors, adorned with exquisite sculp- 
ture; votive altars, stupendous vases, and more, far more 


precious remains of the arts and splendours of antiquity 
than I can enumerate, meet the eye in every direction, 


while the soothing music of a fountain, the only sound 


that is heard, refreshes the senses, and makes silence 
harmonious. 


Leaving this court, in admiration of its beauty, though 


as yet ignorant of the treasures it concealed, we entered 
the Hall of Animals, which is peopled, something like 
Noah’s ark, with figures of wild beasts and tame, birds, 


fishes, and reptiles, crocodiles, and men, ancient and 


Entering another gallery; we passed through a double | modern, of all kinds and sizes. Some of these are ad- 


volume in his hand ; Antonius Musa, the young physi- 


The statues of the emperors, except Marcus Aurelius, 


We passed on, without noticing more than a few of 


will say, before I recover my senses. At present I am 
it a delirium of admiration, and revel among this inex- 
haustible store of treasures, intoxicated with the sight; 
as a miser, on the sudden acquisition of unexpected 
wealth, at first cnly gloats over the glittering heaps, and 
A not for some time composure enough to examine his 
tiches. 

Its ceilings richly painted in fresco,—its pictured 
pavements of ancient mosaic,—its magnificent gates of 
bronze,—its polished columns of ancient porphyry, the 
splendid spoils of the ruins of Imperial Rome,—its end- 
less accumulation of Grecian marbles, Egyptian granites, 
and Oriental Alabasters, the very names of which are 
unknown in Transalpine lands,—its bewildering extent, 


di Fiori,)—the favourite study of Michael Angelo Buo- 
narotti; although a mere trunk, without head, arms, or 
legs, it must ever form the model of the sculptor, and the 
admiration of every mind of taste. At the first glance, 
its perfection may not strike those unused to mutilated 
statuary; but the more it is looked at, the more it will be 
admired. The bend of the back, the curve of the side, 
the noble style, the easy commanding air, the majestic 
figure, the truth of nature, and faultiess perfection of de- 
sign, have perhaps never been equalled. It is seated on 
a lion’s skin, and is supposed to be Hercules in repose. 
It is inscribed with the sculptor’s name, Apollonius the 
Athenian, who is conjectured to have lived in the grand 
era of sculpture, immediately after the time of Alexander 





and prodigality of magnificence,—but, above all, its |the Great. 


amazing treasures of sculpture,—have so confused my 


senses, that I can scarcely believe in its reality, and am] the ground beside it, of which the fine folds and fall of 


tlmost ready to ask myself, if it is not all a dream? But] the drapery are said to have been the frequent study of 
Raphael, who formed his taste, and his own noble style 


have seen, and leave you to judge whether it is not} of drapery, chiefly upon ancient models. 


Iwill endeavour to give you some account of what I 


enough to turn wiser heads than mine. 


I had heard from my cradle of St. Peter’s. It had] beautiful relics at my feet, and beheld opposite to me the 
my saapesry standard of all that was greatest and| famous Meleager, one of the finest statues in the world. 


Most wonderful in the works of man. But of the Vati- 


can——except of its now dormant thunders—I knew no-| great grandfather of Scipio Africanus. It is of plain 
thing, and it stood in my fancy only as the gloomy and| peperin stone, but I have never seen a more beautiful se- 
hateful residence of a bigoted and imperious pontiff.| pulchral monument than this simple Doric tomb. Such 
The fallery of Florence was consecrated to my mind as|is the chaste simplicity of the form and workmanship, 
the Chosen repository of the choicest monuments of an-| that it still serves as.a model for artists. Does not this 
Client art, of revived taste, and classic elegance. But I| seem to prove, that the arts, at an early period of the 
had scarcely heard of the existence of the Museum of! republic, had attained a much higher degree of perfec- 

Vatican, which, though incoinparably superior, has,} tion than we have been taught to believe? An unknown 
laurelled bust of the same material, sometimes ascribed 
to the poet Ennius, found in the same vault, is placed 








* Vide Cicero’s Letters. 





Some beautiful fragments of statuary are standing on 


I lifted up my eyes from the contemplation of those 


Beside us was the Sarcophagus of Scipio Barbatus, the 





mirably executed. An ass’s head, (nature itself,) a live 


lobster, and a few more, particularly struck us among 
the motley assemblage; and it is curious to see how 


closely the natural colours of the animals are imitated in 
the variety of ancient marbles. 

We observed here, as well as in several other parts of 
this museum, the Sacrifice of Mithra, a deity, whose 
worship, according to Plutarch, was first introduced into 
Italy in the time of Pompey, but which did not obtain 
much in Rome until the reign of Caracalla. There can 
be no doubt that Mithra was originally, as the symbol of 
the sun or fire, the great god of the Persians; but, after 
the time of Zoroaster, he was adored as the mediator be- 
tween their Orosmadus and Arimancs,—their principles 
of good and evil,—their god and their devil. He appears 
here between the sun and the moon, pressing one knee 
on the back of a prostrate bull, whose neck he pierces 
with a dagger. But the ancient Persians admittted no 
image of their gods, no temples, no altars; and these re- 
presentations we see of Mithra, are those of the Romans, 
who have accordingly invested him with the Phrygian 
cap and trowsers, which were the distinguishing signs 
they gave to all barbarians; that is, to all other. nations 
except their own and the Greeks. 

The serpent, dog, reptiles, and other mystic signs 
which surround Mithra, have been fully discussed in 
many learned treatises, to which, if curious, you may 
refer. 

From the Hall of the Animals we pass into another 
great saloon, supported by columns of Giallo antico 
marble; at one end of which, wrapt in his pallium, and 
wielding his thunderbolts, sits Jupiter, who may in some 
sort be called the father of this museum, as he was of the 
gods, for his was the first statue that was ever placed here. 

At the other end, reclining in all the abandonment of 
grief, is the beautiful and sorrowing statue of the lost 
Cleopatra, perhaps the same which was made to grace 
the triumph of Augustus. By some it is supposed to re- 
present Ariadne abbandonata, but there seems to be too 
much of fulness in the figure, and of Asiatic voluptuous- 
ness,—to accord with any thing but the Egyptian queen; 
not to mention the serpent on the arm, or, as,some will 
have it, the bracelet in the form of a serpent,—though 
why should a bracelet have a form so strange? Why, 
contrary to all the rules of art, should such unmeaning 
ornaments be at all introduced into heroic sculpture? 
and why should it not be gilt, as when introduced into 
sculpture of any kind, they invariably were? It is par- 
ticularly recorded, too, that Cleopatra was found after 
her death in the very attitude in which this statue is 
represented, with her right arm thrown back behind her 
head. 

After Cleopatra, the famous seated statues of the two 
Greek poets,—though the character of their countenances 
is perhaps rather that of philosophers,—are by far the 
finest in this noble hall. That of Menander is particu- 
larly beautiful. 

Of the numerous statues it contains, the Shepherd 
Paris, in his Phrygian cap, seated on a rock, with the 
apple in his hand, as if considering to whom to give it,— 
a Roman lady, (christened Livia,) whose noble figure N. 
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Poussin delighted to study ; a beautiful little Muse; a 
Diana; a basso relievo of Michael: Angelo’s, the only 
one of his I have ever seen, representing one of the Me- 
dici princes raising virtue and expelling vice; the bust 
of Nero, with the laurel crown he won at the Olympic 
games; the admirable busts, supposed to be of Cato and 
Portia; with those of Julius Cesar, Hadrian, and the 
beautiful Antinous, are all that I can now remember to 
have seen in my hasty progress up and down it. 

In an adjoining cabinet, the richness, beauty, and deli- 
cacy of which almost transport us into the fabled regions 
of enchantment, supported with columns and pilasters of 
transparent alabaster, adorned with ancient bassi relievi 
of exquisite sculpture, and floored with the bright pic- 
tured mosaics of imperial palaces,—the imperishable co- 
lours of which seem reflected in the classic designs of 
the painted ceiling above; in this beautiful chamber are 
arranged in marble niches, the famous Ganymede, per- 
haps the finest extant; the crouching Venus; the Faun 
of Hadrian’s villa, in Rosso Antico, with his sparkling 
eyes, his festive face, his pendent grapes, his basket, his 
pedum, and his goat; a beautiful Bacchante, with all her 
Grecian grace; a Nymph of Diana, bearing a torch; 
Adonis,—but if I begin to particularise thus, we shall 
never get through the Vatican. This beautiful little 
apartment is called the Stanza delle Maschere, from the 
ancient masks which form the subject of the mosaic on 
the floor. The view from the balcony in front of the 
windows is that which gave the name of Belvedere to 
this museum, and in consequence to the Apollo, and 
some of its finest pieces of sculpture. 

It commands a prospect over the vale of the Tiber to 
the pine covered height of Monte Mario; but the hues 
which the brilliant sky of Italy sheds over it must be 
seen before its beauty can be imagined. 

Our admiration was next called forth by the Hall of 
the Muses, who fill a temple worthy of themselves. 
The heavenly sisters are ranged around, seemingly un- 
consciously lost in the blissful paradise of fancy, or 
touching their golden harps, or bursting into strains of, 
unpremeditated eloquence ; whilst Apollo Musagetes, or, 
more properly, Cyterodos, dressed in the flowing robes 
he wears when he leads the sacred Nine, is striking the 
lyre in the rapt ecstasy of inspiration. ‘These invaluable 
statues were found in the Villa Adriana. 

Between the figures of the Muses are appropriately 
ranged the Grecian Termini of the ancient poets and 
philosophers—of Sophocles and Euripides ; Socrates and 
Alcibiades. The fresco painting of the vaulted roofs 
represents Apollo with the Muses, and the bards whom 
on earth they had inspired. All here is in unison with 
this temple sacred to the Nine. 

We passed on to a vast circular hall of still more strik- 
ing magnificence, surrounded by busts and statues of 
colossal size and the most exquisite sculpture, amongst 
which our eye, as it rapidly glanced around, was caught 
by the majestic form of the benignant Ceres,—the war- 
like Juno Lanuvina in her goat-skin garb, her dart, her 
buckler, and her hemlet, rushing to battle——and the 
same goddess, arrayed in her regal diadem as queen of 
heaven. The imperial busts of Hadrian, and the down- 
cast pensive glance of his inseparable and idolised favour- 
ite, the beautiful Antinous; the majesty of Jupiter, the 
king of heaven; and the dark and grisly head of Jupiter 
Serapis, the monarch ‘of hell, once crowned with the 
sevenfold rays of the planets; the head of Ocean, en- 
twined with grapes, as synonymous of plenty; together 
with many others, which I forbear to enumerate, attract- 
ed our attention. 

In the centre elevated above a beautiful ancient mosaic 
pavement,—which encircles the colossal head of Medusa, 
and represents the combat of the Centaurs and the Lapi- 
the, (found in the’ruins of Ocriculum on the Tiber, about 
forty miles from Rome,) stands a stupendous porphyry 
vase, which almost fills this immense hall with its vast 
circumference. It is of one piece, and measures forty- 
two feet round. 

We entered the hall of the Grecian cross by magnifi- 
cent gates of bronze, the doorway of which is sustained 
by two colossal Egyptian caryatides* of granite, brought 





*I suspect this term to be improperly used here, 
though the error is so general, that it would perhaps 
seem like pedantry to avoid it. But caryatides are, 
strictly speaking, the female bearers of entablatures only, 
and are supposed to have received their name from the 
captive women of Caria, whom, to perpetuate the memory 
of their conquest, the Athenians represented thus, as 
slaves supporting the capitals of the columns in their 
temples. Male figares, when so employed in architec- 


from the ruins of Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, and both sup- 
posed to represent Antinous, under the figure of an 
Egyptian priest. 

In this hall stands the immense porphyry sarcophagi of| 
the empress Helena, the mother, and Constantia, the 
daughter, of Constantine the Great, who, being the first 
Christian princesses in the world, were of course ca- 
nonised as saints, as their pagan predecessors had been 
deified as goddesses. 

The mosaic pavement in this hall, which represents 
masks and other grotesque designs, with a head of| 
Minerva in the centre, was brought from the ruins of] 
Tusculum, and is believed to have belonged to Cicero’s 
Tusculan villa. If not certain, this is at least probable. 
You may therefore conceive with what respect I gazed 
at the very figures on which his eyes must have rested, 
amidst the philosophic pursuits and domestic virtues of 
home; and with what veneration I set my foot on the 
spot where his must have so often trodden. 

These brilliantly beautiful ancient pavements are all 
judiciously placed in the middle of these halls, and se- 
cured from injury by a light railing. 

Between a double colonnade of Grecian marble and 
oriental granite, we ascended a magnificent marble stair- 
case, and from the top leaned over the bronze balustrade 
to look down upon the hall of the Grecian Cross, and 
through the folding doors into the rotunda beyond it, 
where the figure of the colossal Ceres stood in majesty 
that awed us into redoubled admiration. 

From hence we turned into a beautiful little circular 
hall, called the Stanza della Biga, from the biga or tri- 
umphal car of richly sculptured marble which stands in 
the centre, drawn by two fiery steeds, not quite one of 
which is ancient and highly beautiful—the other is a 
tolerable copy. It is surrounded by admirable ancient 
bas reliefs, some of which, on the sarcophagi of infants, 
represent the sports of the circus in all their minutia, 
and with all the tragical accidents that so often attended 
them. The little loves that here act as charioteers, 
perched upon the horses, overthrown and crushed 
amongst the wheels, experience the real fate of too 
many of the competitors. A victorious Auriga, or cha- 
rioteer (I believe unique), with the palm of victory in his 
hand, and his tunic bound with a tenfold zone, stands 
among the statues in this beautiful little hall. ‘There is 
a fine Discobolus throwing the discus, certainly in a very 
singular attitude; but we need scarcely pretend, at this 
time of day, to dispute its accuracy, although some con- 
noisseurs have attempted to prove it quite incorrect. The 
statues of the bearded, or Indian Bacchus; a Roman, 
with his head covered as if in the act of sacrificing ; a 
Grecian, ehristened Phocion, (on mere supposition, as 
usual,) and a gladiator, are all well worthy of notice. 

From hence we proceeded through long galleries filled 
with statues, busts, bassi relievi, and sarcophagi; with 
candelabras, altars, and inscriptions; with immense an- 
cient vases formed in the most classical shapes, of every 
variety of the rarest and most precious jaspers, marbles, 
and alabasters; (of very many of which no other speci- 
men is to be found in the world;) with Egyptian idols 
and Etruscan gods, and with every varied monument of; 
ancient taste and magnificence, the description of which 
might fili volumes. We then traversed the long geogra- 
phical gallery, the walls of which are covered with 
immense maps of the mountains, rivers, and plains of 
Italy, floating on a vast ocean of the deepest azure, and 
at length arrived at the chambers hung with tapestry 
woven in the looms of Flanders, and copied from the 
Cartoons of Raphael, which were painted for this purpose 
by order of Leo the Tenth, who considered this tapestry 
so valuable that it was only allowed to be shown on par- 
ticular saints’ days. It would have said more for the 
taste of this great patron of the arts, if he had taken 
more care of the precious originals. Twelve of the 
largest size are no where to be found, nor is it known 
what became of them. Of the smaller ones, seven are 
happily preserved in England, the rest are irrecoverably 
lost. We may indeed gaze upon them in these tapestry 
copies, but it is little better than looking at a collection 
of beautiful plants in a Hortus Siccus. Still, however, 
they make the wonderful perfection of these grand com- 
positions so apparent, that they awaken one’s most poig- 
nant regret for the loss of such treasures of art as the 
originals must have been. 

The tapestry chambers terminate in the far-famed 
Camere di Raffaello, painted in fresco by himself, which 
form the extremity of the Vatican museum. From the 
furthest of them a door leads out upon the upper story 
of the arcades, or Loggie di Raffaello, and a staircase 
descends directly down to the court below. But the 








ture, are technically called Telamones. 


chambers were closed, the hour of admittance was over, 


———= 
and indced the brightness of the day was past—so Joy 
had we lingered in the enchanted galleries of the Vatican, 
For want of another egress, therefore, we were oblj 
not unwillingly, to retrace our way through them, 

Besides the immense, and, to those who have not seen 
it, the incredible extent of that part of this wonderfi 
museum which we had already visited, the Vatican con. 
tains a picture gallery, consisting of a long suite of room, 
filled with the master-pieces of painting—the Came 
and Loggie of Raphael, painted in fresco by himself ang 
his pupils; the Sistina and Paolina chapels, painted‘ 
fresco by Buonarotti ; a set of chambers filled with seulp. 
ture, not generally open to the public, but willi 
shown at the request of individuals; and the library, the 
halls, and galleries of which alone are more than eleven 
hundred feet in length! 

As if this was not enough, another gallery is building 
for the quantity of statuary which at present, for want 
of room, is piled up in the magazine of the Vatican, Of 
these sculptures, the finest is the Nile. After what | 
have seen, I have no hesitation in believing the assertion 
of a very accurate and intelligent Italian friend of ourg 
that you cannot see the Vatican museum without walk. 
ing a mile and three quarters! It is not that it would 
actually measure this in extent, though the museum of 
statues alone is computed to be a mile; but to see the 
whole, including statues, paintings, libraries, chambers, 
and chapels, you must pass twice through the picture 
gallery and the library, as well as several other apart. 
ments, so that I believe the complete tour will be more 
rather than less. 

We had only walked through the gallery of statues, 
for we did not seem to have lingered any where, and yet 
we had spent the whole morning in our progress; we 
had, however, reached its extremity, and we had not yet 
seen what I came there solely to see—the Apollo Belvi. 
dere and the Laocoon. 

The omission was intentional. Our guide thought 
(and perhaps with reason) that, if we saw them first, we 
should look at nothing afterwards, and now pretended 
that they could not be seen at this hour, and that he must 
defer showing them to us till another day ; to which, re. 
luctantly, and with secret discontent, we were compelled 
to agree. In returning, we paused a moment in the 
court; and, by the murmuring fountain which had 
charmed me so much, a door was suddenly thrown open, 
and I beheld, standing in solitary majesty, the Apollo! 

Never, never was there revealed to the dreams of gifted 
genius a vision of such celestial, such soul-beaming 
beauty! The god of light, and poesy, and imagination, 
stands confessed to our dazzled senses; and well does ha 
stand here, where every thing seems to breathe and bum 
with his essence—where all around is his creation, and 
every tributary form bows to him! He is no inhabitant 
of the earth, though he deigns to tread it. His homeis 
in the heavens. He looks, he moves, he breathes a god 
Divinity is stamped on his brow; godlike majesty beams 
from his front. ‘Those “ hyperion curls” cluster rounds 
brow formed to command, Milton seems to have had 
in view his divine form, in his description of our fitst 


parent— 


“ His fair large front, and eye sublime, declared 
Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung, 
Clustering, but not beneath his shuulders broad.” 


His is not merely the rude power of physical stra 


that nerves the muscles and swells the limbs of a Her. 
cules; it is the might of mind which raises him above 
brute force, and makes us feel that “a god, a visible 
god,” is before us, and that his triumph is secure: for 
vainly would a mortal presume to contend with him. 


He does not bend on us that serene eye. Some object 


more distant, but beneath him, for a moment attracts his 
regard. Some feeling of transient indignation and dis. 
dain swells his nostril, and slightly curls his full ri 
lip. Yet, dignified and unperturbed, conscious of his 
power and undoubting his success, he gives one proud 
glance to see the reptile he scorns perish by 
and scarcely pauses in his majestic course. That the 
deity has just deigned to slay the Pythian serpent, 1s, 
think, so evident in the whole air, action, and expressiot 
of “the heavenly archer,” that I am astonished there 
can be any doubt of it. 


his dart, 


The hands and one arm have been most clumsily 1 


stored by some bungling sculptor. One foot and ankle 
were originally fractured, and have been very 
repaired, so that every thing possible has 
spoil it, but in vain. That it is the finest statue 
world, I feel better than all the canons of criticism at 
prove it. Vain, indeed, is here the cold language 
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critics and connoisseurs. ‘The heart and mind feel its 

wer, aud are penetrated with its transcendant beauty. 
The Venus di Medicis is beautiful; but hers is mere 
mortal beauty. How far removed from the unapproach- 
able perfection of the heavenly Apollo! 

How often, while I gazed upon it in silent and unut- 
erable admiration, did it seem to be instinct with spirit 
and with life! How often did I feel this form was 
indeed the habitation of adeity! And is it the creation 
of man? Did he call it forth in its beauty, and endow 
it with eternal youth, to dwell in the light of immortality 
on earth? Was a being, so infinitely superior, formed 
and fashioned by his hand? It is ideal beauty revealed 
to our Senses ; and it is, perhaps, the sole instance that 
man is indeed capable of personifying the image of that 
sablime perfection which is formed within his soul. Can 
the mind revert to the period when this shapeless block 
of marble was hewed from the quarry, without amaze- 
ment—-without almost being tempted to think that the 
being that formed it, and impressed upon it those attri- 
bates, must have been endowed with more than mortal 

wers ? 

Description would be the excess of absurdity; even 
the best copies are vain. No cast, drawing, or design, 
that I ever beheld, had conveyed to my mind the faintest 
image of its perfection. From every attempt to imprison 
itin other models, the subtile essence of beauty escapes. 
The divinity disdains to inhabit a meaner form. 

You will think me mad—and it were vain to deny it 
—bat Iam not the first person who has gone mad about 
the Apollo. Another, and a far more unfortunate dam- 
gl, a native of France, it is related, at the sight of this 
matchless statue, lost at once her heart and her reason. 
Day after day, and hour after hour, the fair enthusiast 

, and wept, and sighed her soul away ;_ till she be- 
came, like the marble, pale, but not like the marble, cold. 
Nor, like the lost Eloisa, “ nor the idol of her love, could 
she forget herself to stone,” till death at last closed the 
ill-fated passion, and the life, of the maid of France. 

But I have not the least intention of dying; I only 
congratulate myself that I have lived to see that glorious 
work, whose perfection will never be paralleled upon 


—_— 
LETTER XII. 
THE VATICAN. 


Tmade it my particular request yesterday not to be 
shown the Laocoon; [ could bear no more. My mind 
and soul were full. I could think and speak of nothing 
but the Apollo; and, through the whole of the remain- 
der of the day, nay, even in the visions of the night, his 
frm returned upon me, bright in immortal youth, and 
resplendent in beauty. This morning we returned to 
the Vatican, and again and again I gazed with undimi- 
nished admiration upon this matchless statue. 

It was found near Antium, in the ruins of a Roman 
villa, supposed to have originally belonged to Nero, for it 
was his favourite retreat, as well as his birth-place. 

The name of its great author is unknown. His me- 
mory has passed from the earth, and oblivion equally in- 
volves the period in which he lived, and the date of the 
work, From its excellence, it was originally ascribed 
by Winkelman, and all the critics of his day, to the 
great meridian of sculpture, the age of Alexander the 
Great; but, strange to say, it is now universally recog- 
nised to be of Ztalian marble; so that, though beyond all 
question the work of some great Grecian artist, it must 
have been executed in [taly, and cannot, therefore, be of 
more ancient date than the empire ; for, during the re- 
public, the taste for the fine arts was not sufficiently dis- 
sminated, nor the wealth and patronage of private 
individuals sufficiently powerful, to allure the finished 
sculptors of Greeceto Rome. By some critics, this un- 
tivalled statue is attributed to the reign of Hadrian; by 
others, to that of Nero; by many, it is supposed to be a 

copy from some great masterpiece of the Alexandrian 
age, and, from the peculiarly thin folds of the chlamys, 

Grecian mantle,) the original has been conjectured 
tohave been a bronze statue. 

There is, | remember, a famous bronzestatue of Apollo, 
the work of Pythagoras, described by Pliny. But vain 
ue now all our speculations. All that we can, or need 
ever know of this admirable statue, is, that it is su- 
premely beautiful ; and if it be a copy, we scarcely have 
‘wish for the original. 

Ina similar alcove of this court, we were shown the 

Srseus and the Pugilists of Canova, the only modern 


Satues which have been admitted into the Museum of 


Vatican. 


To turn from the contemplation cf the Apollo to look 
on any other sculpture, ancient or modern, is exposing 
it toa fearful test ; and the Perseus unfortunately recalls 
to us, with peculiar force, the image of thut inimitable 
work. At the first glance, the resemblance strikes us, 
and we see that it was in the mind of the artist when 
he conceived his own. Unconsciously, perhaps, the idea 
predominated ; yet as it was destined to replace the 
Apollo, when carried off, as it was believed, for ever, by 
the French, Canova might wish to recall it to those who 
could see it no more. The Perseus is undeniably beau- 
tiful—but is it not the mere beauty of form and feature ? 
He is strikingly graceful—but is it not the grace taught 
by art? His air and attitude, his very tread, have some- 
thing in them studied, and of stage effect, remote from 
the truth and freedom of nature. He looks more like a 
being representing a part, than actually doing the deed 
—more like an actor of Perseus, than Perseus himself. 

It has been censured too, and not perhaps altogether 
without justice, as effeminate; it is in feminine beauty 
that Canova excels, and its character, rather than that 
of the hero, he has impressed upon this work. It is, in- 
deed, a being too soft and refined for a man, much less 
for a warrior, yet it does not bear the character of a god. 
The head is fine, and its expression, as well as that of 
the Medusa’s head, have been deservedly admired. The 
arms and the contour of the limbs are beautiful—perhaps 
too delicately beautiful. But with all its faults, (and 
comparing it, as one cannot help doing, with the standard 
of the Apollo, is it wonderful we should see all these, 
and more ?) the Perseus is an honour to modern statuary, 
and worthy of the genius of its distinguished artist. 

To judge of the Pugilists, it is necessary to take along 
with you tlre story. Creugas—you must really excuse 
me if I always take it for granted you are quite as ig- 
norant as myself, and never having heard of such a per- 
son till I saw him personified here, I conclude you may 
be in the same predicament,-—Creugas, a celebrated 
pugilist, in an evil hour, agreed to abide, in an unguard- 
ed posture, the onset of his antagonist, Damossenus, 
who is here represented in the act of aiming the fatal 
blow on the stomach which laid his rival lifeless at his 
feet. The figure of the assailant is evidently that which 
is the favourite with the sculptor. 

In another Gabinetto of this court stands the much 
disputed—but indisputably beautiful figure, that has 
been successively termed the Antinous, the Meleager, 
and the Mercury, of unrivalled excellence. It originally 
received the first of these names from its downward 
glance, which gives an air of resemblance to the beauti- 
ful Grecian. But so striking is the head and bust of An- 
tinous, that, had it been intended for him, we should not 
have had room to doubt. By Winkelman, it was _pro- 
nounced a Meleager—though destitute of every distin- 
guishing mark from the real or fancied resemblance it 
bears to the undoubted statue of the successful hunter 
of Calydon. 

By the critics and connoisseurs, and what is far more 
important—the great sculptors of the present day—it is 
thought to bear the physiognomy and character of Mer- 
cury. The arm which is broken off may, from its posi- 
tion, have held the caduceus. The want of wings is no 
objection, for it was only when represented as the mes- 
senger of the gods, that he was necessarily “ feathered.” 
He stands here as the god of arts, the inspirer of ge- 
nius.* 

Far be it from me to set my opinion in opposition to 
those of Canova and Thorwaldson ; but I own this beau- 
tiful statue does not strike me as_ bearing the attributes 
of a god. I should recognise in it the perfection of 
youth, of manly mortal beauty and strength. 

In this, as in every other great work of the Grecian 
school, its charm does not consist merely in the corporeal 
beauty—the symmetry of conformation ; it is, that we 
feel this form is inhabited by a soul capable of all that 
can exalt and dignify our nature, and allied to heavenly 
things. It is the ideal beauty that we worship. The 
exquisite form and expression of the head and counte- 
nance—the broad and swelling chest—the air of con- 
scious youth that breathes ground it—-the unstudied 
grace, and the latent powers of soul that it exhibits, are 
beyond all praise. The upper part of the statue is fault- 
less; but the legs are clumsy andill-shaped. It is general- 
ly suppused to be a work of the age of Hadrian, but in- 
disputably of Grecian art. It is also of Grecian marble. 
It was found on the Esquiline Hill, near the Church of 





* The beautiful bronze statue of Mercury; at Naples, 
though seated, represents him under the same meditative 


Ss. Martino e Sylvestro, which stands on a part of the 
baths of Titus. If it formed one of their ornaments, 
it was probably of more ancient date than the reign of 
Hadrian; but it may have stood in some one of the 
many great houses of the Roman patricians, which were 
situated on this hill. 

In the last compartment of the same court stands the 
Lavcoon. 

If in the Apollo we see the fulness of manly grace, 
and more then mortal beauty—if the serenity of the 
godhead shines on his commanding brow, in the Laocoon 
we behold a being of our own nature, struggling before 
us in the heart-rending anguish of parental affection, 
and the convulsive agonies of an instantaneously im- 
pending unnatural death. 

The blood curdles at that dreadful tragedy. On that 
hoary head sits horror, in her deepest, darkest, deadliest 
sublimity. We behold the father in that last, bitterest 
moment of high-wrought agony, when he hears the faint 
ery of his helpless offspring, who vainly cling to him for 
protection—sees them entwined with himself in the inex- 
tricable rings of these horrid reptiles, from whose touch 
nature recoils, and shrinks in agony of spirit from their 
opening fangs—terror and corporeal anguish mingling 
with the pangs of parental love and the tortures of de- 
spair! The distorted face—the rolling eye—the ghastly 
countenance—the bristling hair—the racked and work- 
ing muscles—the starting sinews and distended limbs of 
Laocoon, give us the picture of human nature in its last 
stage of horror and of suffering ; and that it is human 
nature, our deep-shuddering sympathy makes us feel too 
well. Can it be marble that thus expresses the deep and 
complicated passions of the soul, and harrows up all the 
feelings of our nature? 

To the unspeakable sublimity of the figure of Laocoon 
himself, every tongue does homage; in its perfection, 
keen-eyed criticism has never espied a fault. But it is 
generally, and truly suid, that the children are not form- 
ed like nature. They are diminutive men. This is true; 
but they ought not to be considered apart from the main 
figure—they are subordinate objects in the group. Look 
on them not separately or individually, but as a whole. 
Your eye, your soul, your sympathy is with Laocoon 
himself. And see how they group with him! Would 
the chubby-faced undefined forms, and inexpressive fea- 
tures of childhood, have harmonised with that agonised 
form? No, the great artist here wisely sacrificed truth 
of detail to general effect. 

But although to metamorphose them into infancy 
would utterly spoil the group, we must acknowledge that 
if their conception be fine, their execution is far inferior 
to that of Laocoon himself; so far, indeed, that it has 
been doubted whether they are the work of the same 
artist ; and one of the first of critics gives it as his opinion, 
that of the sculptors whom Pliny mentions as being the 
authors of this unrivalled work, the figure of Laocoon 
was executed by Agesander the Rhodian, and the chil- 
dren by Athenodorus and Polidorus, who are believed to 
have been his sons. It is now evident that the children 
have been executed separately, and joined to the princi- 
pal figure, though it was done with such nicety, that in 
Pliny’s time they seemed to be all formed of one block, 
(ex uno lapide eum et liberos.) 

It adds, if possible, to the inexpressible interest with 
which we regard this wonderfu! masterpiece, which 
sculpture has never equalled, to know, that during all the 
ages that have passed since it was found, the poets, the 
philosophers, and the princes, whose genius and virtues 
have blessed and enlightened the world, have gazed upon 
it with the same admiration we now feel—that Titus* 
and Trajan have admired it—that Pliny has praised it— 





* It was found in the baths, or rather palace of Titus, 
which were enlarged by Trajan, on the very spot where 
Pliny describes it to have stood. One arm (the right) 
was wanting, but it has been so ably restored, though 
only in plaister, that the deficiency is no blemish to the 
statue. It seems somewhat uncertain what modern artist 
had the merit of this restoration ; though, both from the 
excellence of the work, and the knowledge that Michael 
Angelo was charged with its execution, it seems proba- 
ble that it was he. It is in the memory of some old 
Italians, that the unfinished marble arm, destined for its 
restoration, by Michael Angelo, and left unfinished ina 
fit of despair, was lying on the ground at the foot of the 
statue. It is probable this arm it now bears was his 
plaister model. The merit of it has lately been given to 
Bernini ; but it is unfortunate for his claim to it, that it 
was done long before he was born. The two broken 
arms of the children have been wretchedly restored. by 





sedate character. 





some bungler. 
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and: Virgil himself must have beheld it; for so close is 
the resemblance between the description in the Auneid 
and the statue, that it is certain the poet must either have 
copied the sculpture, or the sculptor realised the concep- 
tion of the poet. And as the great artist who sculptured 
the Laocoon lived about the age of Alexander the Great, 
we must conclude that Virgil, and consequently that Au- 
gustus, Horace, and Mecwnas, must have beheld and ad- 
mired its matchless sublimity. Three thousand years 
have passed away since it was formed, and still it stands 
in unchanged, undiminished grandeur. It has been the 
admiration of every successive generation that the hand 
of time has swept into the common tomb; and, while the 
werld remains, it will be the wonder and the praise of 
the generations yet to come! 

Incomprehensible power of genius, that workest thy 
own immortality !—That in thy sublime aspirations after 
perfection, divested of the trammels of matter, seemest to 
soar even into the heavens, to behold revealed to thy rap- 
tured sight, the blissful creations of fancy, the purer 
worlds of beauty and of truth, and to bring down upon 
earth the fair forms of light and love that dwell in bright- 
ness there,—or, more wondrously endowed with the 
deep powerful glance of intuitive perception, thou pene- 
tratest the hidden mysteries of nature—searchest out the 
dark passions of the soul, unfoldest the secrets of our 
being, and bringest to view the unfathomed horrors of 
death and of despair—What art thou, and whither dost 
thou tend ? Light of the world! whose living fires stream 
with unquenchable beams through the long course of de- 
parted, or of coming time, illuminating the darkness of 
past ages, and tinging the future with glory and promise 
—by whose mysterious force we are elevated to rapture, 
or transfixed with horror—we know thy immortality— 
we acknowledge thy influence--we feel thy power! 

You will, I know, think me distracted, and expect, of 
course, that my next letter will be dated from Bedlam, 
or, as I am not at present exactly in its neighbourhood, 
from the Ospedale de’ Pazzi, the asylum for the unfortu- 
nate lunatics who lose thir wits at Rome. People, how- 
ever, cannot well lose what they never possessed; and 
for this reason, perhaps, my good friend, I have not lost 
mine here. 

— 


LETTER XIII. 


THE ROMAN FORUM. 


French taste, which made a flower-garden round the 
mighty walls of the Coliseum, conceived the bright idea 
of converting the Roman forum into a promenade. This 
they effected. Besides which, during the whole fourteen 
years that they had possession of Rome, they never ceas- 
ed to talk of clearing out the forum to its ancient level ; 
nay, they actually did remove a fountain, and finish the 
excavation of the half-buried arch of Septimius Severus, 
and the columns of Jupiter Tonans, which the pope had 
previously commenced. 

Is not this one among the many proofs, that “ La 
Grande Nation” always talked more magnificently than 
they acted? 

We hear much in Rome of what the French intended 
to have done. We see very little that they did do. An 
impoverished people, and a ruined nobility, can bear 
witness to the enormous contributions they levied upon 
this city, but we see few memorials of its expenditure. 
You will not relish this doctrine, I know, but it is never- 
theless true. 

Whatever the French may have been, however, the 
English, as far as I see, are at present the most active 
excavators. There is the Duchess of Devonshire at 
work in one corner, and the pope, moved by a spirit of 
emulation, digging away in another, while divers Milor’ 
Inglesi are commencing their operations in as many dif- 
ferent places; and so many gulfs are opening in the Ro- 
man forum, without any apparent probability of a Curtius 
appearing to close them, that I cannot but groan over the 
destruction of the smooth green sod, on which the ruin- 
ed temples and fallen capitals rested in such beautiful 
repose, and over the clanking of chains, and toiling of 
galley slaves, that profane the affecting solitude of a spot 
once sacred to freedom. 

If these discoverers, instead of each choosing, like so 
many anglers, their own little particular spot according 
to their own fancy, would act upon one combined plan, 
—if they would remove the barns ‘and mean modern 
buildings that now disgrace the forum,—fairly carry 
away the soil that fills it up, and clear it out to the level 
of the ancient pavement,—some good might come of it, 
and antiquarians at least would have reason to rejoice. 
But as long as they continue to make holes in it, and to 
pile up all the rubbish they take out of one place on the 


top of another, which may just as likely contain the very 
object they are in search of, I cannot but think that they 
are doing more harm than good, especially as the sur- 
face they cover with rubbish far exceeds the space they 
clear. It would require a Hercules to remove the un- 
sightly mountains they have already raised. 

The pope readily grants permission to all sorts of per- 
sons to excavate as much as they please ; and whenever 
they please; but he does not give them any great en- 
couragement, for he takes to himself the half of whatever 
they find; and what is far worse, he will not allow any 
piece of antiquity, however small, to be carried out of 
Rome: Not a leg of an old statue, nor a scrap of a basso 
relievo, nor a broken-headed bust, will he suffer to escape 
him. The finder may sell it in Rome, but may not take it 
away. Now, as most of our countrymen, who dig and 
delve in this manner, wish to carry the fruits of their 
labour to embellish their own country, this law acts 
almost as a prohibition to their exertions. 

An English nobleman, who did not count upon the 
strict enforcement of this rule, lately dug up an old sar- 
cophagus, and was preparing to carry off his prize, when 
its exit was stopped by the dogana; nor could his holi- 
ness be induced to grant permission for its passage, al- 
though sarcophagi are so common in his states, that you 
cannot enter a vignarolo’s hovel in Rome, or the Cam- 
pagna, without seeing the pigs eating out of these sculp- 
tured marble memorials of the mighty dead. 

However, though nothing ancient can be carried off 
with the pope’s permission, much may be carried off 
without it. A silver key at Rome will unlock many 
gates; and should this fail, an old statue can sometimes 
make an elopement over the walls of the city in the 
dead of the night, with an activity very unsuited to its 
age and gravity. 

The present surface of the forum is from fifteen to 
twenty feet above its ancient level. You may descend 
into any of the various excavations that are making in 
it, and amongst chained couples of galley slaves, that are 
labouring, cursing, and begging, in the same breath, you 
may stand upon the ancient pavement of the Roman fo- 
rum, where Brutus and Cato and Tully once trod. That 
you tread it now, is indeed almost all that you can be 
secure of, after the most unwearied enquiries. All ex- 
cept its site is uncertain, and that is fortunately so clearly 
ascertained by such a multitude of classical authorities, 
that it can admit of no doubt. I might cite Livy, Pro- 
pertius, Plutarch, and a crowd of other testimonies,——but 
is there a page of the domestic history of Rome that does 
not point out the site of her forum as between the Pala- 
tine and Capitoline hills? And can it be necessary to 
take so much pains to prove what is alike undisputed 
and undisputable ? Indeed, on the spot, a thousand lo- 
cal proofs, if proofs were wanting, press conviction on 
the mind, which at a distance cannot be comprehended. 
Anciently there were forums, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, fora, of two kinds,—the fora venalia, answering 
to our markets for the sale of different commodities, such 
as the forum boarium, olitorium, &c. &c.; and the fora 
civilia, for the transaction of public business. Of these, 
republican Rome had only one, which was called the 
Forum par excellence, or the Roman forum. It was the 
focus of the factions, the politics, the intrigues, the vir- 
tues, the crimes, and the revolutions of Rome. It was 
the haunt of her orators, her philosophers, and her states- 
men; the scene of her elections, and the theatre of her 
greatness. Here were held the comitia, or assemblies of 
the people; here stood the rostra from which the orators 
harangued them; the curia, or senate-house ; the basili- 
ca, or courts of justice ; the public tribunals ; the statues 
and memorials of great men; and some of the most sa- 
cred temples of religion. 

While the constitution of Rome continued unimpaired, 
this was its heart, its centre. But when her freedom, 
her ancient virtue, and early simplicity, were no more,— 
when, from the sound body of a vigorous republic, she 
became the head of an overgrown empire, the Forum no 
longer sufficed. Another was built by Julius Cesar, 
which bore his name; and his example was followed by 
Augustus, and by many of the emperors. We learn from 
Vitruvius, that unlike the forums* of Greece, which were 
square, the forums of Rome, and of all the Roman cities, 
were oblong, being one-third longer than their breadth. 
Now, the breadth of the Forum, comprised between the 
bases of the Palatine and Capitoline Hills, being ascer- 
tained, its length has been found by this rule. 

It extends from east to west along the base of the Ca- 
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pitoline Hill, and its four corners are fixed to be neatly 


at the church of Sta. Martina and S. Luca on the now, 
east ; that of Santa Maria della Consclazione on the north, 
west; the little church of St. Theodore, once the tem 
of Romulus, on the southwest; and an unmarked py; 
where the arch of the Fabii once stood, within the fing 
of the temple of Antoninus and Faustini, on the 
east. An imaginary line drawn between these four Points 
will describe its (supposed) limits. 

Even in its present state of desolation, and surrounded 
only with a few scattered monuments of its vanish 
splendour, the very names of which are lost in obliy; 
it is something to feel that we stand upon the Very site 
of the Roman Forum. Of these monuments, and indeed 
of all the ruins of Rome, very little is certainly known, 
The Coliseum, the Pantheon, the Obelisks, the three ty. 
umphal arches, and the two triumphal columns, tell their 
own story; but the great majority of temples, pillar 
walls, and tombs, with the exception of a very few which 
bear inscriptions, are involved in doubt and perplexity; 
in endless conjecture and inextricable confusion. ' 

Bitter, indeed, have been the battles that the antiqu. 
ries have waged about the remains in the Forum, not 
one of them has escaped discussion, and yet they are al 
as uncertain as ever. Indeed I must say, that the labo 
rious researches and prolonged controversies of thes 
learned gentlemen, have never yet ascertained the rel 
name of any thing ; and wherever that has been bro 
to light by the subsequent discovery of inscriptions, ( 
in the case of the tomb of the Scipios and the columnof 
Phocas,) not one of their manifold-suppositions has ever 
been verified. They have, however, christened ¢ 
thing that wanted a name with a most bountiful variety, 
so that there is scarcely an old ruin of Rome that has not 
as many aliases attached to it, as ever fell to the share 
of any notorious offender at the Old Bailey. I haveal. 
ready lived long enough at Rome myself, to see the tem. 
ple of Jupiter Stator converted into the Comitium, and 
the temple of Concord transformed into the temple of 
Fortune. Thus, the delightful delusion which entranced 
me when I fancied that I stood on the very spot rendered 
sacred by the eloquence of Cicero, and knew not that 
a doubt existed of its truth, has vanished, “ like the base 
less fabric of a vision;’’ and ill is that blissful dream 
compensated by the cold hypothetical suppositions that 
have supplied its place. Some twenty years ago, indeet, 
it was suggested that this might possibly be the temple 
of Fortune, but the proposition was then received with 
contempt; it continued to be called the temple of Cor 
cord, and would to heaven it had been allowed to remain 
so, especially as the grounds for believing it either the 
one or the other, are purely presumptive, and it is more 
than probable it was neither. Whatever it was, however, 
I am compelled to acknowledge, and I do it with grief 
that the present structure never existed in the caysof 
Cicero. 

The three beautiful Corinthian columns of the tem 
ple of Jupiter Tonans, which stand near this vilified por. 
tico, on what was the declivity of the Capitoline hill 
though its form and surface are now broken away, have 
only supposition for the name they bear ; but fortunately 
no other has yet been found out for them ; and ther 
style of architecture, and their pre-eminent beauty, would 
seem to rank them as a monument of the Augustan age. 

The solitary column which stands in the Forum, wa 
called, by antiquaries, a part of the temple of Jupiter 
Custos—of Vulcan—of the bridge of Caligula—of my 
thing but what it proved to be, when, the inscription m 
the pedestal was brought to light by the simple operation 
of digging out the earth,* and it was found to be a colum 
dedicated by a Greek exarch to the Emperor Phocas,i 
the seventh century. As the arts at that period weret 
their lowest ebb, it is conjectured that the column itself, 
which is far too good for such an age, must have bee 
taken by the exarch from some ancient edifice, to sent 
his adulatory purpose, 

The three beautiful columns near the base of the Palt 


tine hill—the same that I told you were remains of 

temple of Jupiter Stator, but of which nothing is certal, 
except that they are the purest a 
of the Corinthian order now in the world, have had # 


nd most faultless m 


many names, that at present, in order to prevent dispate, 
Disputed Columns; 


on. it 





* I have throughout taken the liberty of Anglicising 
this word. I must write as I speak, and I cannot talk 


* This excavation was made by her grace the Duches 





of Fora. 





of Devonshire. 











